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Lf a nena 


A POSTAL ORDER 


FOR TWO JOKES! 


Send your two best jokes to 
—‘ Merry Mac,” ‘ The Rover,” 
12 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


(Comp.) 


If your jokes are printed in 
Rover” you ‘will be 


“The 
awarded a postal order. 


Gre aan ae 


First Boy—“ T got America 
on my wireless set last night.” 

Second Boy — “ 
nothing My father’ 
many on his alarm cloe 





Old Gent (to schoolboy)— 
“And is it a Board school 
you go to?” 








Boy — “No. ist an 
ordinary brick schoc 
—J. F. Rolls, 43 Jellicoe 
Avenue, 


Gravesend Keat. 





“That relay team uses 
dynamite sticks now. It makes 
them move faster.”” 






Motorist (to new w: 
“Your face se 
Haven't I run 
time or other ? 

W: 


aiter)— 





it some 








iter — “ si It's 
always been like this." 
—Tom Coulter, 4 Brooms 


Road, Dumfries, 


“ The sculptor below 
seems to have made the 
statue too bi, 





Jack — “Why are you 
hurrying home, ‘Tom ?” 








‘Tom—* Because moth 
going to give me a thrashing 
ack—" Then why are you 











in such a durry ?" 

Tom—" Because if I'm not 
home soon father'll ve in, and 
he'll do it.” 





thought you 
ploughed the 


Farmer—“ I 
said you had 
ten-acre field ?” 

Ploughman—" No, I said 1 
was just thinking about it.” 

Farmer—" Oh, | see, you 
merely turned it over in your 
mind.” 
Stanley 

Moorgate, 


Thompron, 33 
Retford, Notts. 
Sain — “ What was your 
last job 2” 

Bill—" I was a bank clerk.” 

Sam— Why were you dis- 
missed ?" 

Bill—* IT took horne some 
samples of my work.” 


The Bore—' You _ know, 
football is a f arfully danger- 
s game. Why, la ww 1 
yas knocked sens with a 
football |" 
Bored One—" Really | And 
when do you expect to 














recover ?* 
—Kenneth Bland, Hazing 
Lane, Balne, Goole, Yorks. 


“ Let's wait till one 


comes down with 
mustard on it ! 





“You pick the most 


Waiter—" Mr Smith has 
leit his umbrella again. 1 
believe he would Jose his head 
if it were not fixed on,” 

Diner (absent-mindedly)— 
“TL daresay you're r 
heard him say yeste he 
Was going to Switzerland for 
his lung us.” 








Old Lady (in gun shop)— 
“And what does this gun 
shoot ?" 

Shopkeeper — 
taadam." 

Old Lady—* Oh, I'll take 

it. My garden is over-run 
with them." 
—A, Montgomery, 21 Yeu 
Tree Avenue, Sutton, St. 
Helens, Lanes. 
OGO 

Pat (puflingj—" Do you 
always walk this fast ?" 
no! _ When 


“ Sings, 








Pat—" Shure, I wouldn't 
like to be with you when 
you're by yourself.” 


Mother—" Did you go and 
see if the butcher had pigs’ 
feot 2?" 

Fo any 
his boots or 
—David Smith, 
neuk Street, Wishaw, 
acl shire 






Yes, but he had 


329 Crivige 
Lan- 


"He started the ai 
down. strike at the 
glue factory.” 





awkward times to get 
hiccups, Bill" 


Patient (having eye test) —“ Rea 


fo: 
me, please My eyesight's terrible " 





“Hi, warder! I'm 


locked out !” 





‘bird T just shot 


PRIZECRACKS “* 





Amateur Sportsman = — 
“What was the name of the 





Gamekeeper — “ William 
Walker, sir.” 


Reporter—"* What did you 
do when the ship sank in mid- 
ocean ?" 

Survivor — “Oh, I just 
grabbed a cake of soap and 
washed myself ashore.” 








—#K. LL. M'Kean, 53d Salis« 
hury Road, Barnet, Herts. 





"Gosh, that 
flying low!” 


plane was 


Angry Customer—" I can't 
find words to express my 
feelings towards you.” 

Smart Assistant — “ That's 
all right » we sell diction- 
aries hi 
—L. Payne c/o Mrs Ball, 
16 Bishupscote Ron, 
Luton, Beda 












* Please lean back. 
can't see which is 
the crystal !" 


“T want a repair man, quick !" 


SENSATIONAL STORY ABOUT THE PRESENT WAR. 


A mighty steel ball, thirty feet high— 
and it crushes to pulp every Nazi thing in its path! 


RITAIN'S SECRET 





Potts ett es ese settee tee 
THE CRUSHER ! 
* S anaananaeenenananantiedl 
T= night was dark, and quietness 
reigned over the No-Man’s Land 
in front of France’s mighty Maginot 
Line. 

All the way from Belgium to the 
Swiss Frontier stretched this impreg- 
nable wall of gun emplacements, 
dug-outs, machine-gun nests, and 
tank traps. 

For most of its length it was manned 
by French troops, but at the northern’ 
end the British Expeditionary Force 
had taken its place. 

An old limestone quarry had been 
linked up with the defensive line 
farther back, and on its eastern side 
British infantry crouched — behind 
their Bren guns. 

Down in the centre of the quarry 
a crowd of British Army officers were 
gathered around a queer object. 

It was a huge steel ball, thirty 
feet in diameter, and its outside 
bristled with short but strong spikes. 

On one side of this massive ball, 
quite near to the ground, was a small 
sliding door, Through this opening 
it was possible to see that the queer 
machine had a double shell, the inside 
one being no more than half the size 
of the outer. 

The machine was really a ball with- 
in a ball, both being kept in contact 
by two huge cogs. 

The British officers talked in 
whispers as they examined this queer 
machine. There were about a dozen 
of them, all except three in army 
uniform. 

These three men were all dressed 
alike—in close-fitting white overalls, 
on the chests of which showed a 
hedgehog with bristling spikes. 

They were the men who worked 
this strange machine, and they had 
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chosen their queer badge because of 
the spikes on their machine resemb- 
ling those on a hedgehog. Over their 
heads the men wore white skullcaps. 

Commander Browning, who was in 
charge of this sector of the Maginot 
Line, walked over to the three men 
in the white overalls. 

He held out his hand to the tall, 
lean man with the cheery, freckled 
face. He was Captain Jack Sinclair, 
known as Curly to his friends because 
of his wavy hair. 

“ Well, good-bye, 
Commander Browning. “‘ The Crusher 
has never been seen in action 
before, and it’s up to you to prove 
how effective it can be. You'll be 
playing a lone hand, for the army 
can't help you. If The Crusher is as 
powerful as you say it is, then Britain 
will build hundreds of machines like it. 
But right now it’s only an experi- 
ment. So, good luck !” 

“ Thanks, sir!” replied Curly cheer- 
fully. “I’m sure The Crusher is a 
marvellous machine. But if it isn't, 
well, no harm will be done !” 

Commander Browning turned to the 
man next to Curly. He was Roy 
Knox, the inventor of this amazing 
machine which had been smuggled 
into the British forward positions. 

Like most inventors, Roy was most 
untidy in appearance, his overalls un- 
buttoned, and his face all grease 
marks. 

“Don't worry about us, sir,” he 
said, before the Commander could 
speak, “ We'll come back all right. 
The Crusher will lick the Germans on 
its own.” 

The Commander grinned, then 
turned to the third member of the 
party, a small, sturdy, middle-aged 
sergeant of the Tank Corps. He, was 
Tom Boyd, better known as Tiny, 





Captain,” said 





WEAPON 
Sp GEASS 


and he had seen action in the Great 
War. 

He was a personal friend of Roy 
Knox, and he had volunteered to 
accompany this amazing expedition 
under the leadership of Curly Sinclair. 

“Well,” said the Commander, 
“what do you think of The Crusher ?” 

Tiny coolly rolled a piece of gum 
round his tongue before speaking. 

“It all depends on you soldiers 
fixing things as we want them,” he 
replied. “Is everything prepared ?” 

“Yes,” nodded the Commander. 
“ As soon as you three get in the ball, 
we withdraw. German patrols will 
find you, and after that—well, it’s up 
to yourselves |" 

He then looked at his wrist watch. 
It was about time to put their plan 
into action. 

Over on the eastern side of No- 
Man’s Land a machine-gun rattled. 
The Nazis were nervy. British 
patrols had been prowling too near 
the Siegfried Line recently. 

One by one the chosen trio crawled 
inside the great steel ball. Before the 
door was closed and sealed, it was 
possible to see that the outer shell was 
over eighteen inches thick. No battle- 
ship was better armoured than The 
Crusher. 

It looked quite harmless from the 
outside. There was no apparent 
opening, no loophole, no sign of the 
door once it was closed. 

The Crusher lay there in the mud 
of the quarry, like something which 
had fallen from another planet. 

Commander Browning and his com- 
panions stood staring at it for some 
minutes, then approached the machine- 
gunners. A few muttered instruc- 
tions passed between them, then 
Commander Browning and his officers 
retired down a communication\trench. 

Only the machine-gunners remained, 
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They crouched behind their Bren 
ins, eagerly scanning the No-Man’s 
id in front of them. 

Somewhere out there in the dark- 
mess was Hitler’s powerful army, 
with which he had planned to sweep 
across all Europe. This forward posi- 
tion of the British machine-gunners 
was one which wotild bear the brunt 
of any Nazi attack. 

The British had discovered that a 
strong German raid would be made 
that night. They were ready for the 
Nazis. They had their fingers 
crooked on the triggers of the Bren 
machine-guns, ready to spray death- 
dealing lead on their attackers. 

Time passed. Away to the south 
a heavy bombardment from both 
British and Nazis was taking place. 
Star-shells flamed high in the air. 
Somewhere a squadron of planes was 
attracting the attention of the anti- 
aircraft guns. It was just an ordin- 
ary quiet night on the Western 
Front! 

But even on a quiet night there was 
activity. Opposing patrols were out, 
clashing with each other, probing the 
strength of the enemy positions. 

Usually these patrols consisted of 
about a dozen men and two officers, 
but sometimes one side sent out a 
much larger party to capture part of 
the opposing forward trenches and try 
to gain information. 

It was a large Nazi raiding party of 
this type which presently approached 
the old quarry, They were spotted 
almost at once, and the British gunners 
went into action. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat! went the 
Bren guns, and some Nazis. were hit, 
but they did not retreat. They had 
bomb-throwers with them, and these 
men hurled their deadly missiles into 
the quarry. 

It looked like the makings of a first- 
class fight, but suddenly the British 
withdrew, leaving two of their guns 
behind them, as well as a quantity 
of ammunition. 

The Nazis were overjoyed at their 
success. Little did they know that 
it was all part of a pre-arranged 
British plan. 

The Nazis poured down the sides of 
the quarry, about thirty of them, 
grim young fellows, with steel helmets 
and gas masks hung in readiness, 

Their officer, Captain Mulheim, was 
a typical Nazi, self-confident, and as 
brutal as a gorilla. He had a monocle 
in one eye. 

“Watch the flanks for counter- 
attacks!" he barked. “Turn their 
own guns upon them if they try any 
what in thunder do you want, 
man ?” 

One of the Nazi soldiers had dashed 
up excitedly and was saluting his 
superior officer. 

“Please, Herr Captain, we have 
made a discovery !” he gasped. 

“What kind of a discovery? An 
ammunition dump—a land mine—or 
some English pigs in hiding ?” 

“Neither, Herr Captain. It looks 
like a mine which has drifted ashore 
from the sea, but it is much bigger,” 
stammered the soldier, 

“Fool! Do you realise that we 
are hundreds of miles from the North 
Sea? How could a mine be here? 
Where is this thing ?” 

Without another word the Nazi 
led his officer down into the quarry, 
which the Nazis had now occupied. 
In the centre stood that great steel 
ball covered with spikes. 

Captain Mulheim was so surprised 
that he dropped his monocle. 

“What in the name of thunder 





When is a miner like a canary? 


?” he stammered, “ What is it ? 
Where did you find it ?” 

“Where it is now, Herr Captain. 
We cannot move it. It is too heavy.” 

Captain Mulheim walked slowly 
round the queer, object, prodding it 
with his finger, examining the spikes 
which stuck out on all sides. The 
distance that the spikes at the foot 
had sunk into the ground gave him 
ait hint of the weight of the huge 

all, 

“What can it be?” he muttered. 
“It isn’t a mine, and it can’t be a 
new kind of machine-gun nest, for 
there are neither loopholes nor open- 
ings. What can it be? Call all the 
men and get them to turn it over. 
Perhaps it has something underneath 
which will solve the mystery.” 

Half a dozen German machine- 
gunners had occupied the western 
end of the quarry to guard against 
surprise attack. British artillery 
began shelling the quarry, but their aim 
was bad. The shells all fell well out- 
side. 

Someone brought more German 
patrols from No-Man’s Land. Before 
long there were at least fifty men 
crowded round the weird object, and 
all got a grip on the stout steel spikes. 

At a signal from Captain Mulheim 
they heaved, and their combined 
efforts just succeeded in moving the 
mystery ball. It rolled half-way 
over, then became wedged in soft 
ground. 

But the mysterious object was just 
the same on the underside. There 
was still no opening! Not so much 
as a loophole could be discovered ! 

Captain Mulheim flew into a rage. 

“It is some new kind of mine 
Blow it up before we go!" he barked 
“Sergeant Grisch, you see to that!” 

Three men dug a hollow under one 
side of the steel bali and planted the 
explosive. The others had gathered 
up what loot they could find, includ- 
ing the Bren guns, and had crawled 
gut into No-Man’s Land. 

‘Some of them feared that there 
would be a terrible explosion, and 
they lost no time in crouching low in 
convenient shell-holes. 

Sergeant Grisch had carried a length 
of wire over the top of the quarry, 
and awaited Captain Mulheim's order 
to fire the detonator, The command 
came. The Sergeant switched over, 
and in the quarry there was a terrific 
roar. 

But it was only the charge of Nazi 
explosives that had gone up, The 
ball which mystified them did not 
even roll over. It remained anchored 
to the ground by its spikes ! 

When the Nazis rushed in with 
fixed bayonets to see the result of their 
efforts, all they found was a hole in the 
ground and a scorch-mark on the side 
of the mysterious spiked sphere. 


Eo naeaeanenananananandnanenanenanentnananaeaied 
x OVER THE SIEGFRIED Sean 
S cedechenanahenananandnaenahanepenanenenanl 


APTAIN MULHEIM patted the 
steel spikes, 





“Hardened steel, the same as 
battleship plates. No ordinary ex- 
plosive can harm them, I don’t 


know what to do. Dawn is four 
hours off. I'd hate to leave this thing 
here without knowing its secret. 
Sergeant Grisch, send a man back to 
our lines with this messa; 

He scribbled a note, and a few 
minutes later a runner was picking his 
way across No-Man’s Land. 

An hour passed, during which time 
British shells fell near but not in the 
captured -position. There was no 
British counter-attack. The} Nazis 
fooled themselves by thinking that 


they had succeeded in scaring the 
British away for the night. 

Still that thirty-foot steel ball 
stood in their midst. No sound came 
from it. It did not move. But the 
Germans felt sure that there was some 
secret attached to it. 

“Maybe it is a new weapon which 
the British haven't had time to try 
out !’”’ thought Captain Mulheim, with 
visions of promotion. “I believe 
it is a most important capture.” 

That was the opinion of the German 
Colonel who arrived half an hour later 
with a whole company of men. He 
examined the spiked ball, and listened 
to the captain's story. 

“There's something behind this, 
Mulheim,” he growled. “ We've got 
to examine. it thoroughly, and we 
can’t do it here. The thing has to be 
taken back to our lines.” 

Again Captain Mulheim’s monocle 
dropped. 

“But, sir, it weighs many tons! 
We should need several tanks to tow 
it, and——” 

“Tanks cannot be used here!” 
snapped the Colonel. ‘We don’t 
want to make more noise than we can 
help. But there are plenty of men. 
Man-power can do it. I will give the 
necessary orders,”” 

Within an hour Nazis poured across 
No-Man's Land. On right and left 
there were artillery duels, but for 
some reason the British gunners 
failed to get the range of this sector. 
Their shells did not fall anywhere 
near the Nazis. 

About five hundred Nazis crossed 
from the Siegfried Line with ropes and 


cables, These were attached to the 
mystery ball and the great task 
began. 


Sixty tons was no light-weight to be 
man-handled, especially over the shell- 
torn No-Man’s Land. Orders were 
hissed, and the Nazis were told to be 
as quiet as they could. Nobody 
wanted to bring down a British 
bombardment. 

Slowly the huge steel ball began to 
move. Its spikes sank deeply into 
everything. rbed wire was fiat- 
tened, and stout steel stakes were 
curled into the ground by its great 
weight. No tank could have had 
such crushing effect. 

By main strength-the five hundred 
Nazis hauled it out of the quarry, then 
across No-Man’s Land. 

They came to one of the steep con- 
crete emplacements which had been 
built to stop tank attacks. These 
great slopes of concrete rose at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, The sur- 
face was too hard and too slippery 
for even caterpillar tracks to get a 
grip. 

The five hundred Nazis crawled to 
the top on their hands and knees, 
then took a firmer hold of their ropes. 

Only the presence of their officers 
and their biting comments enabled 
the men to produce enough strength 
to drag the mystery ball up this glass- 
like surface. 

They let it roll down the other side 
unaided, and its spikes bedded them- 
selves in the ground beyond. 

But the Nazis persevered. They 
were determined that dawn should 
find this amazing object in their own 
lines. : 

When a man fell exhausted, another 
took his place. Man-power meant 
nothing to the Nazis. They had more 
men than they could handle. 

So at last the great steel ball was 
dragged through the main defences of 
the Siegfried Line, into the defensive 
area behind the battle-front, where 


underground shelters 
serves of men and sur 


























There the weary N 
rest between two 
where eight- he 





Staff office: 
came hurrying 
nical experts did th 
the myst A ¢ 





up, and 
turned over three time 
But the Nazis found no « 








The ball appeared to be sealed 
Then someone produced the terrify 
ing suggestion that it was a colossal 
bomb, which would go off at a certain 
time and blow to pieces everyone 

within a mile’s radius. 

Something like a panic was caused 
by this suggestion, but other experts 
dismissed the idea, and said that the 
attempt to blow up the ball would 
have fired any explosives that it might 
have contained. 
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When he’s brought up in a cage. 






from th 
tiny of 
the steel bal 


Rhine when a 
ed in the top of 


valley of 





had been ching 
have yet 
, only this spike 


hiniature periscope. 





seen 


ly Sinclair was sur- 


e him w 





Boyd. 

The tt in &@ room 
about ten feet in It was so 
packed with that there 


was scarcely space for them to stand. 

Electric light blazed, and the air 
was kept fresh by a fast-moving fan 
overhead. This was connected with 
an auxiliary oxygen supply, as in a 
submarine. 








A massive switchboard contained 
gauges and dials of all kinds, as well 
as switches and electric bulbs, which 
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over and 
iven by the 
ed between 


The outer shell turned 
over as they went along, 







the t 
to one side 
me to The 
any direc- 


kwards, 
x the other was ail the 
for it could 
driver want 
central chamber remained 
nt and steady, for it revolved « 
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up- 









The roscope went round 
in the e of the chamber 
where the thre men now stood, and 
it had been cased in to form a seat. 

This was Britain's Secret Weapon, 
the invention of Roy Knox, who was 
already well known to the War Office 
for the improvements he had brought 
about in British tanks. 

The idea of abandoning 
Crusher in the British front line 
allowing the Nazis to capture it 








The 
and 
was 
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A TERRIFIC PULL.—The Nazis pulled desperately at the queer machine, in an effort to get it over the Siegfried Line 


into their 


It was decided to send for oxy- 
acetylene burners to try and cut a 
way through the armour-plating. Too 
much time could not be given to the 
matter, for on all sides there was 
ample proof that the Nazis were pre- 
paring for a big attack 

Two million men were to be hurled 
the Maginot Line, 


n were to 









against 
another m 











machine w 

So the expert 
billets, and a 
put around 








THE ROLLING TERROR. 

S te tesesee ee 
hour passed. The sun had risen. 
The spring mists were rising 


* 


A*® 





own territory where they could examine it. 
The Crusher wanted—as soon as the machine 





create a reign of terror! 


flashed off and on when The Crusher 
was in action. 
“Well ?”’ asked Roy impatiently. 
“Can we get going 2?” 
Curly turned the 
ina complete circle. 





periscope round 

‘I believe we're on the right side 
of the Siegfried Line,’’ he mutte: 
‘I see nothing but open country be 
hind us 










“Good Roy. The 
only thing about was 
those concrete Even The 

climbed those. 

ve been kind 

those ramps, 

t’s all plain sailing. Say the word 





1w 


Tiny 


case. ere was no 
loophole thr 2 he could have 
pointed the neat barrel 

But loopholes in The Crusher 


would have been out of place, for the 
outer shell was detached from the 
inner chamber in which they lived. 


Little did they know that this was what the Britishers inside 
got into the German lines, the Britishers 


would start it rolling and 


Curly Sinclair's. It was he, too, who 
had pulled the strings by which Roy 
had been allowed to have his personal 
friend, Tiny Boyd, with him on this 
great adventure. 

They were out to prove that The 
Crusher was a _ worth-while war 
machine by creating havoc behind 
the Siegfried Line 

That was why they now in 
German hands, surrounded by a 
cordon of wooden-faced Nazi soldiers. 

“Yes, everything seems first-rate !’” 
approved Curly. ‘There are bat- 
howitzers to right and left of 
Te camouflaged, but they're 
ready for use 


were 










ed back a 
air from his 





“ Then 





let's give a e demon- 
stration,” he urged 
“Wait a minute!" hissed Curly. 


“A car has just pulled up on the road 
over there. I think I see a Nazi 
General. Yes, it’s Von Mayen. I've 
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seen his photo many times. If we 
could flatten him it would be a nasty 
blow for the Nazis. He's in com- 
mand of the Army Corps near the 
Luxembourg frontier.” 

Roy grinned, and his hands hovered 
over the numerous switches. 

“He's as good as flattened!’ he 
murmured. 

The group of officers approached 
the guarded Crusher, and Von Mayen, 
his big ears sticking out above his stiff 
collar, paused and stared. 

“Ts this the thing ?”’ he growled. 

“Yes, sir. We found it in a quarry 
within the British lines. It has re- 
sisted all our efforts to open it. We 
were wondering whether it would be 
better to take it back to Dusseldorf to 
examine it. If our attack takes place 
the day after to-morro re 

“Huh !" snorted the Nazi General, 
and lifted his foot to push the amazing 
object. “The British have some 
crazy ideas at times. They did not 
make this for fun. It—— What's 
that noise ?” 

Everyone listened, and a sharp- 
eared Major gasped fearfully :-— 

“Tt comes from the inside of the— 
the thing, sir. It sounds like electric 
motors, and—thunder and lightning— 
it moves |” 

* Move’ was scarcely the word for it. 
The Crusher had begun to roll forward 
with lightning. speed. So powerful 
were its motors that the sixty-ton 
ball turned over rapidly. 

“Run!” screeched someone, and 
General Von Mayen took to his heels. 

Crunch-crunch-crunch! went The 
Crusher as it passed over concrete 
blocks and stones, 

The Nazis scattered, screaming 
with terror, One of those who had 
formed the cordon stood his ground 
and fired point-blank at the oncoming 
ball. He might as well have fired at a 
battleship. 

The Nazi General twisted and 
turned like a frightened hare, but The 
Crusher continued to follow him, It 
hunted him across a stretch of ground, 
where gun-pits were being dug, and 
into a belt of barbed wire. 

There his greatcoat was caught, 
and he shrieked with terror as the 
giant ball rolled down upon him, 
‘There was one mighty scream from 
Von Mayen, then the giant ball 
passed over him. 

But The Crusher was only begin- 
ning. It checked its rush to the east, 
hesitated like a billiard ball with a 
spin, and charged the other way. 

Roy Knox was enjoying himself at 
the controls. Through a series of 
small periscopes set in the spikes on 
the outer shell he could see where he 
was going. His next objective was 
the gun-pit, where three eight-inch 
howitzers stood under their camou- 
flage. 

The gun-pits were about fifty feet 
deep, with concrete sides. Only the 
tips of the barrels showed above the 
surface, and these were well screened. 

At fifty miles an hour the giant ball 
rolled towards the edge of the first 
pit. Curly got a glimpse through the 
periscope of what lay ahead, and 
grabbed for something solid to steady 
himself. 

But he need not have worried. 
The inner shell of The Crusher was 





specially insulated to avoid shock. 
Koy drove straight through the 
coloured screen, and right over the 
edge. 


For a second or so, the sixty-ton 
monster was falling through the air, 
then—crash !—it landed on the breech 
of the gun. 


The impact was terrific. The steel 
breech split asunder, revealing the 
shell. It was a wonder the shell did 
not explode. 

The gun-carriage collapsed beneath 
the unaccustomed weight, and then 
The Crusher slid off into the crowd 
of Nazi gunners who stood thunder- 
struck nearby. 

How many of them survived that 
awful crash it was doubtful to say. A 
few scampered for a dug-out. The 
Crusher did not even hesitate after 
completing its work, but rolled straight 
for the side of the quarry. 

That was where the long steel 
spikes proved their worth. They got 
a grip, and The Crusher went up the 
side of the quarry like a steeple-jack 
wearing clamps. 

At nearly a mile a minute Britain's 
Secret Weapon appeared over the top, 
and the horrified Nazis scattered in all 
directions. 

There were three steel huts 
nearby, packed with relief gunners. 
The Crusher went through these huts 
as though they were made of paper, 
and bounced into the second gun-pit. 

There it arrived on top of an 
ammunition dump, and the inevitable 
happened. There was a colossal ex- 
plosion. A hundred eight-inch shells 
exploded at once. S 

So great was the force of the explo- 
sion that it lifted The Crusher many 
feet into the air, and it fell again on 
the edge of the gun-pit, bringing 
down masses of concrete and earth. 

Every man in the gun-pit had been 
killed outright by the explosion, and 
the wrecked guns were now com- 
pletely buried. : 

Whirling round and round to get a 
grip, The Crusher shot out of this 
mass of wreckage in a cloud of earth, 
and was half a mile away before 
Curly and Tiny found their voices. 

“Talk about a steam-roller !” mur- 
mured Tiny, 

Roy smiled with satisfaction. This 
was the first time he had tested his 
machine under active service condi- 
tions, and it was doing even better 
than he had expected. 

The combination of speed and 
weight was proving irresistible. There 
was no need for them to use guns. 
The Crusher itself caused more dam- 
age than anything ever fired from a 
gun. 

They went through the tangle of 
barbed wire as though ‘it was thread. 
They dragged miles of it behind them, 
until it finally dropped off. 

Then they found themselves facing 
the main road to the east. 

It was just after dawn. Long lines 
of German lorries were bringing shells 
and men to the forward zone. They 
knew nothing of the danger that 
awaited them. 

‘* Just a moment while I see where 
this road goes!"’ protested Curly, 
reaching for a map. 

“ We can see when we get to the other 
end,” said Roy firmly, and he drove 
The Crusher down the middle of the 
road at full speed. $ 
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EVER had there been such chaos 
created amongst military traffic. 
Horrified drivers of lorries tried to 
squeeze to one side to let the rolling 


horror go past, but there was no 
room. 
The spiked ball brushed agaist 


them and wiped them out as though 
they were toys. 

The journey down the road was a 
succession of crashes and thuds. 
Lorry after lorry went into the ditch, 
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or if it was unfortunate enough to 
meet The Crusher head-on, it was 
wiped out of existence. 

There would be a crash, a jolt, a 
crunching noise, and the three 
members of the crew would know that 
a ten-ton German lorry was now 
pulp. 

Occasionally there were loud roars 
as the contents of the lorries ex- 
ploded, but The Crusher was not 
harmed. It was made of explosion- 
resisting steel, and the worst that 
could happen to it was that it would 
be violently bounced for a few yards. 

Their speed must have been about 
a mile a minute. Roy Knox said 
that their maximum was about 
eighty miles an hour, but they had 
not yet touched this. 

Once they met a convoy of guns 
being towed towards the battle- 
front, and their collision with these 
squat monsters on motor trailers was 
like the meeting of prehistoric 
monsters. 

Twisted and crushed steel blocked 
the road when they had passed, and 
The Crusher was knocked aside to 
such an extent that it collided with 
the side of a road bridge, and buried 
itself under a mass of masonry. 

The motors stopped. The sudden 
jerk had upset the gearing. 

“That's torn it!” muttered Tiny, 
groping for the Bren gun. 

“Hold tight!" snapped Roy, and 
moved levers and switches. 

The Crusher lurched, bumped once 
or twice, scattered bricks and mortar 
in all directions, and came out of the 
debris like a terrier coming out of a 
pile of loose hay. 

By this time there was a village 
ahead. Judging by the number of 
troops standing around and by the 
Divisional colours flying over one of 
the buildings, it was the headquarters 
of someone quite important. 

Roy glanced at Curly inquiringly. 
He had proved the capabilities of his 
machine, and they were now a dozen 
miles inside enemy territory. He 
wanted to know what they were to do 
next. 

But Curly was not looking at the 
village. His eyes were fixed on the 
collection of camouflaged buildings 
on their right. 

“A secret aerodrome! We haven't 
got this marked on our maps. See! 
how it’s screened by the trees? I bet 
it’s filled with the new Messerschmitt 
fighters, As soon as the Nazisattack, 
they'll send hordes ot these on ahead 
of their troops to wipe our R.A.F. 
men out of the skies. We could do no 
better work than smash this 
‘drome with everything in it !"" 

Roy's eyes flashed. Over came the 
control wheel. 

The motors uttered their shrill 
whine of power, and the giant ball 
started off in a new direction, straight 
towards the secret aerodrome. 

Bump! They had crossed a ditch. 
Thud! They had knocked down 
two trees and rolled over their tallen 
trunks. A wide, open field showed 
ahead, and across this The Crusher 
gathered speed for its lightning attack 
on the home of the Messerschmitts. 

That secret Nazi aerodrome was well 
protected against possible air raids. 
Scores of anti-aircraft guns were 
mounted in readiness. But against 
such an attack as that of The Crusher 
the Nazis were almost defenceless, 

Having crossed the ditch and the 
field beyond, the only obstacle that 
now barred the way was the barbed- 
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THE SLEEP-PROMUCER. 
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ie was feeding-time for the giant 

dragon-lizards which lived on the 
East Indian island of Katanga. 

They were being fed by Dr Ronald 
Harvey, the young scientist who had 
gone out from England to study them, 
He gave the giant reptiles mash and 
molasses night and morning. 

He had laid a trail of the sweet 
mixture along the volcanic ridge on 
which the lizards lived,, and was 
watching them to sce that the young 
ones were not pushed aside. 

His eyes kept*coming back to a 
half-grown lizard. It had a lump at 
the corner of one of its eyes, which 
was interfering with the young reptile’s 
eyes ight. 

“T'll have to take that thing off,” 
said the young scientist to himself. 
“* T hate the look of it, and it’s growing 
bigger every day. Now, Leatherneck, 
don’t get too rough !”” 

# He addressed this final remark to 
the oldest and largest lizard in the 
colony. 

This wise old beast, which measured 
about eight feet from nose to tail-tip, 
was staging a stand-up fight with a 
smaller lizard. The two battlers had 
risen up on their hind legs. 

The scientist took a hand in the un- 
equal battle. Walking up to the 
fighting reptiles, he gave Leatherneck 
a slap on the neck, stepped back, and 
then dropped his handkerchief to the 
ground. 

“ Fetch |” he said. “ Fetch, Leather- 
neck !”” 

The old dragon-lizard let go his 
victim, dropped to the ground, 
and picked up the handkerchief. It 
had taken Dr Harvey several days to 
teach the lizard to fetch and carry like 
a retriever dog. 

“That’s the 
scientist. 

To get his handkerchief back, he 
dropped some mash in front of Leather- 
neck’s nose. The giant lizard began 
to consume the mash, and the scientist 
regained possession of his handkerchief, 

Walking back towards his cabin, 
the scientist’s eye was'caught by some- 
thing out at sea, beyond the coral 





way!" said the 
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reef which encircled the little island. 
The object looked like a huge whale 
basking on the surface of the quiet 
sea. 

“A German submarine !” exclaimed 
the scientist, as he watched the U-boat 
rising completely to the surface, ‘‘ The 
blighters have come here for supplies. 
That greasy bird, Grosser, will be 
showing up soon, I suppose.” 

The island of the rare giant lizards 
had been chosen as a supply-base for 
German submarines. 

The man in charge of the supply- 
base was a big, beefy German called 
Karl Grosser. He had been on the 
island for many months, and his biggest 
problem was that of getting rid of the 
troublesome young Britisher. 

8 
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Harvey was worried about the U- 
boat. He kept an eye on it. 

He would have been more worried 
if he had heard a wireless conversa- 
tion which was taking place between 
the commander of the sinister craft 
and Karl Grosser. 

“We are waiting here for a British 
troopship from Australia,” said the U- 
boat officer. ‘‘ It will pass the island 
to-morrow morning at dawn.” 

“Good, Herr Kapitan!” replied 
Grosser. ‘‘I hope you do not miss !” 

“There is something you can do,” 
continued the U-boat officer. ‘‘ We 
need about five gallons of Q-fluid. 
You have plenty of it, eh ?” 

“ Ja!” replied Grosser. 

“ Well, have five gallons of it at your 
cabin this afternoon,” continued the 
U-boat officer. 

Two hours later, in the cabin of Dr 
Harvey, a strange scene was taking 
place. 

The young lizard with the lum’ 
its eyelid lay in the middle of the floor, 
trussed up. Its long jaws were 
muzzled. 









“Now, I'll remove that lump from 
your eyelid,” he said. ‘“ You won't 
feel it, for I'm going to give you some- 
thing that will put you to sleep.” 

On the table there was an open tin, 
which was filled to the top with a 
coffee-like powder. He put two table- 
spoonfuls of the powder into a little 
bag, plunged the bag into a bowl 
of hot water, and then clapped the 
poultice over the lizard’s nostrils. 

The lizard struggled for a moment, 
then lay still. The fumes from the 
soaked powder had done their work 
quickly. The giant lizard was no 
longer conscious. 

The young surgeon reached for a 
little surgical knife which lay ready 
on the table. 

He was just beginning to cut away 
the lump from the lizard’s eye when 

a shadow fell across him. Glancing 
jie he gave a gasp of astonishment. 
There, standing in his open doorway, 
was Karl Grosser, the German Secret 
Service agent. 

The scientist had already begun to 
use his knife, and the work he was 
doing with it was too delicate and 
dangerous to be halted. 


“What do you want?” he ex- 
claimed, without getting up. “I’m 
busy |” 


“So I see,” said the German, walk- 
ing boldly into the cabin. 

‘He sat down on the edge of the table, 
and watched the delicate operation 
which the scientist was performing. 

“ Get out!” said the scientist. 

The German smiled, and helped 
himself to a pinch of the coffee-like 
powder in the tin which was beside 
lim. 

“Don’t taste that stuff, you fool!” 
said the scientist. 

“T like to chew coffee !” replied the 
German. Then he made a wry face, 
for he had discovered that the powder 
had an unpleasant taste. 

“It's the stuff I used for putting this 
lizard to sleep,” said the scientist, 
as he continued to use his knife. 

The German spat the powder out as 
if it had burned his tongue, and then 
muttered angrily in German. 

“Serves you right!” said the 
Britisher, as he continued his surgery. 

The German glared at the tin of 
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powder. Then a cunning look came 
into his piggy eyes. Next moment the 


tin was in his pocket. 

Harvey stood up. 

“There—that’s done!” he said. 
He lifted the unconscious lizard and 
carried it outside. Laying it care- 
fully on the ground, he untied the 
ropes which bound it. 

The German joined him. 

“Have you killed it ?” he asked. 

“Certainly not!'’ snapped the 
scientist. ‘It'll be on its feet in a 
few minutes. And now—what do 
you want ?” 

“It is simple,” replied the German. 
‘““T want you to leave this island.” 

Harvey smiled. 

“You certainly don't 
pudence !” he said. 

“It is awkward that you are living 
on this island,” said Grosser, ‘‘ and 1 
am ready to pay you well if you go 
away. Look!” 

He produced a fat wad of money, 

“You mean—you mean you will 
pay me to clear out and let you have 
this island all to yourself ?” asked the 
scientist. 

‘* Ja, you will be well paid,” agreed 
the German. 

The young scientist laughed. 

“You're funny—because you're so 
stupid,” he said. “* Keep your money. 
I'll stay on this island—and I'll do 
everything I can to make it unpleasant 
for you. That’s my answer. Get 
out 1" 

The German whipped a big pistol 
out of his pocket. 

“I could shoot you down!” he 
bellowed. 

“Yes, but you can’t shoot him !” 
replied the scientist, looking past the 
German. 

Grosser looked around quickly, and 
gave a grunt of surprise. 

Coming along the volcanic ridge 
towards them was a giant dragon- 
lizard. It was old Leatherneck, the 
leader of the strange colony. 

Grosser looked as if he might shoot 
the lizard. 

“ Don’t try it,” warned the scientist. 
“A bullet from a revolver wouldn't 
stop him from tearing you to pieces.” 

Leatherneck wasn’t thirty feet away. 
The German stared at the enormous 
reptile. Then, losing bis nerve, he 
took to his heels. In ien s.sconds he 
was in the jungle, where he promptly 
disappeared. 

In his pocket, however, was the tin 
of sleep-producer, which looked like 
coffee. 
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THE WRONG TIN. 
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ILUNGING through the dense 

undergrowth, Grosser soon 
reached his cabin. He was hot, and 
when he took off his coat the tin of 
stolen slegp-producer bumped against 
him. 

“Ah!” he muttered, as he laid it 
on the table. ‘‘ Maybe I can use 
this—to poison the lizards. Ja.” 

Then it occurred to him that the 
scientist would be after the stuff, and 
the thought worried him. 

““T will hide it where he cannot find 
it,” he muttered. 

Reaching up toa shelf, he took down 
a red tin marked “‘ Coffee.” It was 
half-full of Java coffee, but he emptied 
this into another red tin. Then he 
refilled the coffee tin with the stolen 
sleep-producer, and placed it back on 
the shelf. 

“If he breaks into my cabin when 
I am away, he will not find what he 
is looking for,”” he muttered. 

His eyes rested for a moment on a 


Why is a lumberjack strange ? 


clock which ticked away on the wall, 
and a startled look came into his face. 

“Donner und Blitzen!” he ex- 
claimed. “I am late!” 

Putting on his coat again, he left the 
cabin hurriedly. 

He had just remembered that he 
had promised to have the supply of 
precious Q-fluid at his cabin when the 
submarine officers called for it. He 
had wasted time at the scientist's 
cabin when he should have been at his 
secret supply-base. 

He had not been gone more than 
half an hour when two German sub- 
marine officers walked from the sea- 
shore to his cabin. 

The one in front, a cold-eyed man 
with a rat-trap mouth, knocked on 
the cabin door. 

There was no answer. 

With an exclamation of disapproval 
the officer kicked the door open and 
strode into the cabin. 

“The stupid fool!” he growled. 
““He has not come back with the 
supplies !’' 

“Should we wait, Herr Kapitan ?” 
asked the other officer. 

‘‘No, it is too dangerous,” was the 
reply. “‘ Our submarine might be 
seen. 

His cold eyes travelled around the 
cabin. 

“The fat pig lives well!’’ he said. 
“* Ab J”? 

His sharp eyes had rested on the red 
tin labelled “* Coffee.” 

“We can use the contents of that 
tin,” he said. Reaching for it, he 
removed the lid and exposed the sleep- 
producer which Grosser had stolen 
from the young Britisher. 

“Good!” he exclaimed, “It is 
nearly full. I long for a cup of good 
coffee—real coffee. That substitute 
stuff which we have been drinking 
tastes like water out of a ditch.” 

He put the tin in his pocket. 

“Perhaps we should leave a note to 
say we have been here, in case Grosser 
thinks that young Englishman stole 
his coffee,” suggested the junior 
officer. 

“* Ja, perhaps that would be better,” 
agreed the senior officer. Taking a 
fountain pen from his pocket, he wrote 
the following note ona scrap of paper 
which lay on Grosser’s table— 

“* You should have been here when 
wecalled. We need coffee,and have 
taken yours from this tin—Kapitan 
KKranz.”” 

He stuck the note under the lid of 
the tin, where it would be easily seen. 
Then he and his companion left the 
cabin. 

“Grosser is a fool!” he said in a 
grating voice. 

“Ja, Herr Kapitan agreed 
the junior officer. ‘‘ One of these days 
he will get us into trouble.” 

Karl Grosser had a very good reason 
for not getting back to his cabin with 
the Q-fluid in time to meet the officers 
from the U-boat. On the way back 
from his secret supply-base in the 
heart of the jungle, he found a herd 
of water-buffaloes barring his path. 

Water-buffaloes are the  surliest 
and most dangerous wild animals 
which roam the swamps of the East 
Indian islands. They have nasty 
tempers, dislike being disturbed, move 
fast, and use their heads, in more ways 
than one, when attacking. 

The beefy German had been up 
against the beasts before, and knew 
exactly what to do. He ran to the 
nearest tree and climbed it to a safe 
height. There he perched, while a 
bull buffalo pawed the earth around 
the trunk of the tree, 


Several times, when he thought the 
angry brute had gone, Grosser 
climbed down from his uncomfortable 
perch and began to steal away from 
the tree. Three times he was chased 
back to his perch by the bull, which 
had been watching him all the time. 

The bull finally got tired of the 
game, and went back to. its herd. 
Grosser left the tree, sneaked into the 
jungle, and got back to his cabin just 
before the tropical night settled down 
on the island. 

He was tired and thirsty. 

“What I need is a good cup of 
coffee | he told himself, as he lit a 
table lamp. 

He reached for the tin into which he 
had transferred the coffee. Then he 
saw the note which had been stuck 
under the lid by the submarine officer. 

“Donner und Blitzen!” he ex- 
claimed. “‘ What is this ?” 

He read the note, and turned pale. 

“ They have taken the poison |” he 
wailed. ‘‘ I have murdered them !” 

He was in an awful state—and no 
wonder! Calming down after a while, 
however, he thought of his little wire- 
less set, 

“Jal” he grunted. “1 will call 
them and warn them not to make 
coffee with that powder. Ja! Every- 
thing will be all right.” 

He got busy on his wireless set, but 
his code call to the German sub- 
marine was not answered. For ten 
minutes he kept calling, but no voice 
came back over the ether to him. 

Suddenly he thought of something. 

“Jal” he muttered. ‘‘ They have 
gone out to sink the British troop- 
ship. That is why they do not answer 
my call, Ja! That is it. Perhaps 
they will not use the coffee until 
breakfast.” 

Feeling a little easier in his mind, 
he settled down for the night. 
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GROSSER HAS SOME COFFEE. 
* , * 
AS dawn broke ovtr the island, he 

tried again to get in touch with 
the submarine. No reply came back 
to his repeated signals, however, and 
with a growing feeling of anxiety he 
left his cabin and plunged into the 
jungle. 

His idea was to row out to the sub- 
marine—if it was still lying off the 
coral reef—and prevent that brown 
powder from being used to mak& 
coffee. 

He crossed the volcanic ridge where 
the giant dragon-lizards lived, plunged 
into the jungle again, and reached the 
edge of the lagoon which lay between 
the island and the reef. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. 
still there !" 

About a quarter ot a mile beyond 
the coral reef lay the submarine. 

Grosser ran along the edge of the 
water for about fifty yards, then went 
back into the jungle. He had a col- 
lapsible boat hidden in there. Drag- 
ging it out of the undergrowth, he put 
it in the water, scrambled into it, and 
seized the oars. 

A few minutes later he was rowing 
through an opening in the coral reef. 
The swell nearly swamped him, but he 
got through it by the skin of his teeth, 
and began to row for all he was worth 
towards the U-boat. 

He expected to be challenged, but to 
his surprise nobody appeared on the 
submarine. Moreover, not a sound 
came fromit. He drew his boat along- 
side, made it fast, and shouted. 

There was no reply. Mystified, and 
rather white about the gills, he 
managed to climb aboard the sub- 
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marine, The conning-tower-was open, 
but no head came up through the open- 
ing to ask questions. 

Grosser looked down the hole, then 
called into it, He might just as well 
have called into an empty room, for no 
reply came back to him, 

Thoroughly alarmed by this time, 
he eased himself down through the 
hatch until he reached the floor. 
Then he began to prowl through the 
narrow quarters of the U-boat. 

The crew were all lying in their 
hammocks, 

“TI have killed them!” moaned 
Grosser, ‘‘ They have all drunk the 
poisoned coffee. I am a murderer!” 

He shook the shoulder of the nearest 
officer, but it was in vain. 

Suddenly he saw an arm come out of 
ahammock. He grabbed it and began 
to shout, 

A man who wore an officer's uniform 
tried to rise from the hammock, but 
fell back sleepily. 

It was Kapitan Kranz. 

“Herr Kapitan |’ shouted Grosser, 
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THE SILENT CREW.—Grosser tried to awaken the doped submarine crew, but it was hopeless. 


some of them rolled sleepily out of 
their hammocks. 

‘Herr Kapitan!” began Grosser. 

‘Get out!” roared the officer. 
“Get out—and never set: foot in this 
submarine again, Get out!” 

“‘Jal’ said Grosser. Shaking 
in his shoes, he climbed out of the sub- 
marine and clambered down into his 
little row-boat. 

“It was the coffee !”” he kept mutter- 
ing, as he rowed towards the island 
of the lizards. 

When Dr Ronald Harvey discovered 
that his tin of dope had been taken 
by Grosser, he was furious, 

“ T suppose he'll feed it to the lizards 
when my back is turned,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Yes, that’s his game, but 
T'll stop it!” 

He walked along the volcanic ridge 


to make sure that the lizards were all, 


right. They came out of their dens 
to meet him, Satisfied that they had 
not been visited by the German, he 
set off through the jungle in the direc- 
tion of the latter’s cabin. 
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note must have taken the rest of the 
powder, mistaking it for coffee.” 

Turning to the other tins which still 
stood on the shelf, the scientist looked 
into each. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, when he 
looked into the one which contained 
the real coffee. ‘' Grosser has tried to 
fool me, Well, it’s my turn. There's 
just enough of that sleep-producer to 
keep that fat German in bed for a 
couple of days'!’’ 

He poured some of the real coffee into 
the lid of a can, then emptied the sleep- 
producer into the coffee which was 
left. Then he emptied the Jidful of 
real coffee into the empty coffee tin, 
and placed it on the table, just as he 
had found it. 

He had barely made those quick 
changes when he heard a noise out- 
side. Leaping to the door, he came 
face to face with Karl Grosser. 

The German reached for his hip, 
then changed his mind and became 
very friendly. 

‘Oh, you must stay and havea cup 
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The Nazis would 


not be able to sink the British troopship now, for there was nobody capable of working the controls of the sub- 


in an agony of anxiety. ‘‘ Wake up, 
err Kapitan! Wake up!” 

The officer opened his eyes, and after 
a struggle managed to roll ont of the 
hammock. 

“Where am I ?” he asked in a dazed 


voice. 

‘In the submarine, Herr Kapitan !” 
replied Grosser. ‘* You. have been 
sleeping.” 

The officer blinked and looked 
around, His memory began to come 


into action again, and a wild look 
came into his eyes. 

“‘What time is it ?” he demanded. 

“Half-past six, Herr Kapitan |" 
bleated Grosser. 

“We must get out to sea before 
darkness falls |” said the officer. 

“ But it is morning, Herr Kapitan,” 
explained Grosser. 

“ Morning ?” shouted the officer, as 
he ran his fingers through his hair. 
“Then we have been sleeping since 
supper-time last night! Jal I re- 
member, The coffee made me sleepy. 
We were all sleepy. I lay down in my 
hammock, and I have been sleeping 
ever since |" 

He stood up and gave a cry. 

‘* The British troopship |” he yelled. 
““We have missed it! We have been 
lying here, asleep, while the troopship 
has sailed past, 1 am ruined—ruined |” 

He began to yell at the crew, and 


marine! 


Halfway there, he heard a noise in 
the jungle behind him. It sounded as 
if somebody was trailing him. Think- 
ing it might be Grosser, he stepped 
behind a thick palm tree and waited. 

‘The stealthy sound came nearer and 
nearer, Then, to his astonishment, 
he saw the long, armoured snout of a 
giant lizard. Next moment an eight- 
foot monster moved into full view. 

It was Leatherneck, the leader of 
the lizard colony. 
The scientist 

behind the tree. 

“‘T suppose there’s nothing I can 
do about you,” said the scientist, and 
he began to walk through the jungle 
again, 

Reaching the German’s well-hidden 
cabin, the young scientist walked 
boldly to the door and knocked on it 
loudly. 

There was no answer. He opened 
the door and walked into the cabin. 

The first thing that caught his eye 
was a tin marked ‘‘ Coffee,” which was 
on the table. Beside the tin lay the 
note written by the submarine. officer. 
He read it, then had a look at the con- 
tents of the tin. 

The brown powder had fooled the 
man from the U-boat, but the young 
scientist saw at once what it was. 

“It's my sleep-producer !”” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘The man who wrote this 


stepped out from 


of coffee with me,” exclaimed the 
German, with an ugly look in his eyes. 

“Thanks |” said the scientist. ‘I 
don’t mind if I do.” 

With a crafty look in his eyes the 
German quickly prepared two cups 
of coffee. He made his own from the 
tin which was not marked “‘ coffee.” 

The young scientist sipped at his 
cup. 

*' Excellent !"” he said. 
splendid coffee,” 

“Jal” replied the German, as he 
gulped his down. 

The scientist emptied his cup and 
smacked his lips. 

“T’ve never tasted better coffee !” 
he declared. ‘‘ Well, I must be going. 
You look tired |” 

‘Ja!’ said Grosser in a sleepy 
voice, Then his eyes nearly popped 
out of his head, and he gave a hoarse 
cry. 

‘Looking into the cabin was Leather- 
neck, 

“Tell me—am I dreaming?” de- 
manded the German in a hoarse voice. 

‘Not at all!” replied the scientist. 
“‘That’s Leatherneck. You're just 
sleepy, Herr Grosser, after drinking 
coffee made mostly from my sleep- 
producer. Better get into bed, for 
you'll be there for a couple of days !" 


Next week a mad _ water-buffalo 
threatens to stamp the dragon-lizatds 
out of existence! 
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THE FLYING PHANTOM! 

* 
RACK! CRACK! CRACK! 


It sounded like pistol-shots. 
Trees were being exploded around the 
Selka Camp, in the north of Finland, 
close to Lake Inari. 


The temperature stood at thirty 


degrees below zero. Hardy as the 
lumbermen were, they could do 
nothing in such conditions. 


But Tom Payne was on the move. 
Tom was boss of the camp. He was 
a hardy Canadian employed by the 
Cano-Arctic Lumber Corporation. 
The two hundred Finnish and 
Canadian lumberjacks who formed his 
team, however, were huddled around 
the red-hot stoves in their huts. 

Sixty-two degrees of frost was too 
much even for them, though many of 
them were Laplanders, —_ well 
accustomed to such low temperatures. 

Flinging open the door of one long 
hut, Tom Payne strode in through a 
haze of tobacco-smoke. He was 
muffled to the eyes. It was almost 
impossible to see anything of his 
features. 

“T want three volunteers to go on 
skis down the telephone-line,” he 
bellowed, in a rich deep voice. ‘‘ It's 
gone bust. Can't get any messages 
through to Petsamo or the Swedish 
frontier.” 

Men wrapped in 
up at him. They did not look 
enthusiastic. Outside, the snow lay 
six feet thick. It was not the sort 
of morning to tempt anyone away 
from the stove 

One figure was seen to get to his 
feet, however, The man was a 
sturdy little Finn, 

Nurmi Koski was his name, He 

















blankets peered 


was known to be an experienced 
axeman, and one of the best ski- 
runners in the camp 





“T'm ready!” he grunted, pulling 
his fur-lined hood over his ears. 

There sounded another voice. A 
big-boned Canadian—Bill Armstrong 
by name—was on his feet. 

“Count me in,” he 
““ Where's the break ?” 

“ Don’t know !"’ replied the lumber- 
boss. ‘ Been a break since midnight. 
I didn’t know about it till I tried to 
get on to Petsamo. Guess they've 
had a blizzard on the north side of 
the mountains. Hope that brother 
of mine- z 

He broke off short His personal 
affairs were no concern of his men. 
It was Dick he was worried about. 
Dick, his younger brother, had crossed 
the mountains two days » to spend 
a few days duck-shooting with Pekka 
Lapin, a friend who owned a large 





growled. 











reindeer-farm on the north side of 
the ranges. 
“That's two! Who's to he the 


third ?” snapped Tom. 

“OK! Suppose somebody's got 
to be mug enough to go out and lose 
the end of his nose! I’m the mug!” 

The drawling speaker was Chuck 
Peters, an ex-Manitoba farmer who 
had turned lumberjack. 

The three shambled out of the hut. 
The others shivered as the door closed 
behind the broad back of Tom Payne. 
The chief of the camp was a giant of 


a man. He towered head and 
shoulders above the tallest of his 
gang. He now led his _ three 


volunteers to the shed where the skis 
were kept, greased and ready for use. 

Inside were racks which held the 
strange footwear. Most of the skis 
were seven and a half feet long and 


SNOWS ! 
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about five inches wide at the broadest 
part. They narrowed at either end, 
and tilted slightly in front. 

Clumsy, awkward things they 
looked. When used by _ experts, 
however, they were almost as good as 
wings. With the snow thick on the 
ground, a skilled man could cover as 
much as fifty miles on these slender 
wooden strips 

Two pointed sticks went with each 
set of skis. The three men selected 


their own gear and bent down to 
fasten on the skis with  sealskin 
thongs. 

No words were spoken. These 


men were never very talkative. The 
intense cold made them more silent 
than ever. 

Tom Payne watched them, hands 





on hips. 

‘Best way is to follow the line 
over the hills,” he said at length. 
“Don’t take any short cuts. You 





might miss the break. I guess the 
snow's to blame, or maybe a tree's 
come down. Here, one of you take 
the test-phone ! 

He unhitched a leather case. 
Inside was the instrument for plugging 
in and testing the line. One of the 
three carried wire-cutters and pliers. 
Another had a shovel on his shoulders, 
It was just as well to be prepared in 
this world of snow and ice. 

Silently the three moved away 
from the hut on their clumsy soles 
They had first to cover the long 
grade up to the end of the valley. 
To prevent their slipping back, they 
had fastened strips of sealskin to 
their skis to give them a better grip. 

Tom watched them go. It was not 
his habit to praise men with words. 
But in his silence he felt proud of 
these three fellows. It was good to 
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have such men under him, Conditions 
within the Arctic Circle showed no 
mercy towards’ weaklings. 

They had not long to do their job. 
At this time of year, there was little 


more than three hours’ daylight 
around Lake Inari. They would have 
to hurry. 


Tom saw them turn the corner at 
the end of the row of huts. There 
they stopped. They seemed to be 


staring upwards. Nurmi Koski 
pointed. . 
The lumber-boss hurried forward 


to see what was delaying them. He, 


too, stopped. He, too, stared in 
wonder. 
Down the three thousand foot 


slope at the end of the valley came 
flying a dim figure. It was difficult 
to believe it was a human being. 

Clad from head to foot in. white 
fur was the man on skis. His speed 
was breath-taking. He seemed rarely 
to touch the ground. He seemed to 
be borne along on wings for stretches 
of three hundred feet and more. 

Down towards the four watchers 
in the valley he hurtled. 

There was a ridge half-way up the 
slope. It was a tricky piece of ground 
for any skier. The newcomer took 
it at full speed. High into the frosty 
air he was hurled. The tall pines 
for a moment must have seemed to 
him like marsh rushes. 

One expected to see him turn over 
in the air. Yet somehow he landed, 
three hundred feet from the ridge, 
on both feet. He flashed on down 
the long, gradual slope which ended 
near the lumber-camp. 

Uncanny it was—all this speed 
done with such quietness. It seemed 
more as if a flying ghost were bearing 
down on the four men. The Finn 
turned his head. . 

“ Pekka Lapin!” he hissed briefly. 

The others nodded. Only one man 
in all Finland .could move like that 
on these slim slices of wood—Pekka 
Lapin, world’s champion ski-runner. 

“What’s the big idea, trying to 
break his neck like that?” growled 
‘Tom Payne, who had no time for 
showmanship. “Surely — wouldn't 
matter if he came two minutes later,”’ 

Thud | 

Frog-like, the ski star had leapt 
again. He landed not twenty yards 
away. A double turn tore up the 
frozen snow as though with a knife, 
and Pekka Lapin came to rest almost 
under their very noses, 

He was a short, powerful man. 
Out of a ruddy face flashed two bright 
blue eyes. The chill froze his breath 
fora moment. It was fully a minute 
before he could utter a word. He 
leaned on his ski-sticks, panting. 

“They're here!’ he gasped at 
last. “ The Russians !” 

“What ?” exploded Tom Payne, 
“What are you raving about ? What 
Russians ?” 

“T have come to warn you,” gasped 
the finn. ‘‘ They have crossed the 
frontier. They have landed from 
warships below Petsamo. There are 
thousands of them, with guns and 
tanks. In the south, they have 
bombed Helsinki and the coastal 
ports. It is invasion |” 

The colour drained from the faces 
of his listeners. Tom Payne let out 
a bellow. It brought men running 
from the huts. 

“Invasion !” he roared. ‘‘ Why in 
all the world should they invade 


Finland? You're crazy, Pekka 
Lapin! What’s happened to my 
brother ?”” 


The ski-champion was not roused 


at the hasty words. His voice was 
gentle as he replied. 

“Up here we hear little news,” he 
said. ‘' The Russians, backed by the 
Germans, have sent demands to our 
Government. They have been refused. 
They wanted to take all our chief 
ports. They wanted to run our 
country. 

“ But we Finns are men of freedom. 
We have said‘ No"! Soit is invasion, 
I suppose you know your telephone 
has gone dead ?” 

The four started. 





“Why, yes! The snow- ”* com- 
menced Tom. 
“Never! The Russians have cut 


the line, Their armoured patrols, 
in their fast tanks, have already 
passed my farm. They have driven 
my reindeer back into the hills. The 
poor beasts are doomed now as food 
for the Russian stomachs. You asked 
about your brother, my friend ?” 

“Yes, yes, what’s happened to 
Dick?” ‘snapped Tom, “Is he 
coming? Did you leave him behind, 
you were in such a hurry ?” 

“No!” Pekka Lapin shook his 
head sadly. “I am sorry. He was 
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Poor Willie Brown is feeling blue 
As he sits inside his class. 

You know what he forgot to do? 
Order ‘“ The Rover,” the ass! 


“ Sold out!” was the answer Willie 
got. 
And did he cause a row! 
So don’t you be like Willie Brown, 
Order your “ Rover” now. 
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on my farm when the Russians came. 
We were by the fireside when the 
soldiers burst in. They took the 
keys of the store-houses and the 
barns. They struck me in the face. 

“They beat your brother. I saw 
we were helpless and kept my temper. 
But your brother—his blood is hot, 
like yours, He knocked down a 
commissar- % 

Tom jumped forward. He gripped 
the Finn by the shoulder so tightly 
that he squirmed. 

“Yes, yes! What 
hissed. 

“Someone hit him with a rifle- 
butt. I saw him thrown into a tank 
and carried away. They said some- 
thing about taking him to General 
Semki.”” 

There was silence. 

All eyes were on the lumber-boss, 
His mouth twitched with rage. His 
huge hands clenched fiercely. A 
shiver that had nothing to do with 
the cold seemed to go through his 
whole frame. 

“Curse them!’ he breathed. 
“What right had they to touch 
Dic Canada isn’t at war with 
Ru: It's nothing to do with 
us 1” 

Pekka Papin stroked his chin, 

“Tt is the business of all of us who 
live and earn our sleep and food in 
Finland,” he said quietly. ‘' The 
Russians mean to ovetrun the country. 
They want it for themselves. If they 








then?” he 
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succeed, there will be no Jumbering 
concessions for Canada or any other 
country. 

“Their patrols, I believe, will 
be about the lake by to-morrow 
morning. They must be stopped. I 
have come here to ask if I can call 
upon the Finns in your camp to help 


me. “ Finland needs them !" 

Tom Payne breathed deeply. His 
face was normal again, He had 
cooled down. 

“ By gosh!’ he roared. “It's not 
only the Finns you can ask! We 
Canadians are in this as well. We'll 
fight the darn Bolshies for you— 
every man jack of us! Think we're 
going to stand by and see you 


trampled by the Red bully ?” 
 nandnenenaninananandad 
A STRANGE ARMY, 





* 
ROAR of approva! went up to 
the sullen, snow-laden skies, 
Loudest to shout were the Canadians. 
There were about twenty of them, 
all experts at their job. 

“You bet we'll fight !" they cried. 
“Lead the way, Pekka Lapin! We'll 
show them |” 

The Finn held up his hand. 
smiled, 

“TI am_ grateful, my friends,” he 
said. ‘‘The Russians have got my 
land and my reindeer, but they shail 


He 


not keep them, They shall keep 
nothing that is Finland’s. I'll fight 
to the death, They have their 


thousands, of course, We have only 
a few score of men. There is but one 
way in which we can fight them, 
We must form a ghost army |” 

‘The others looked at him blankly. 

“A ghost army ?” echoed the camp 
chief. 

“Yes!” came the reply. ‘‘ Some- 
thing which comes and strikes, then 
vanishes into the snow! Something 
which is never there when the Russians 
are prepared—which is on the spot 
when they are off their guard. From 
now on we must fight, live, and per- 
haps even sleep on skis. 

“You will dress in white like me, 
so that you will not be seen against 
the snows. It is the only chance we 
have against tanks and aeroplanes, 
against armoured cars and——” 

“‘ What's that ?” interrupted some- 
one from the background. Faintly, 
down the valley, came a dull roar, 
Three black specks loomed out of 
the grey sky. 

‘Planes! Russian planes !” grunted 
Pekka Lapin. ‘‘ They're here already.” 

The lumbermen stared in wonder 
at the approaching machines. Big, 
twin-engined bombers they proved 
to be. 

“They’re only scouting, I bet,” 
muttered Tom Payne calmly. “ They 
won't touch us. They'll know there’s 
nothing but a lumber-camp here.” 

Nearer, nearer came the roaring 
planes. At first it seemed as though 
they were to pass about a mile to the 
south of the group of men. Suddenly, 
however, they turned. They were 
heading straight for the camp. 

Long before the foremost machine 
was right overhead, two black objects 
fell from underneath, The speed of 
the plane sent them shooting forward. 

“Look ! Bombs !"’ exclaimed Pekka 
Lapin. ‘Run! Run for the woods!” 

Some ran. Others seemed too sur- 
prised to stir. Tom Payne was rooted 
to the spot. He still could not believe 
that anyone would trouble bombing 
a lumber-camp. 

Boom ! 


Was he dreaming? Did one of the 
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bunk-houses really go up in a fountain 
of snow and wood-spars ? 

Boooom ! 

That second bomb was much too 
close to be unreal. It just missed the 
cookhouse. It sprayed snow into 
the air. A chunk of hard ice struck 
Tom in the small of the back, and 
knocked him to his knees. 

“The swine!’ he howled, rising 
to his feet and shaking his fist. 
“ Can’t they see the place is unarmed ? 
Have they ia 

Pta-ta-ta-ta-ta ! 

He stopped short as all three planes 
dived and let loose a rain of machine- 
gun fire. Howls came from a group 
of men on the left. Half a dozen 
dropped to the snow. They lay still. 
The whiteness of the ground became 
blotched with red. 

Lines of holes patterned the roof 
of the cookhouse. The cook was a 
one-legged Laplander. He hobbled 
out to see what was happening. A 
bullet took him in the throat as he 
stood in the doorway. With a horrible 
animal-like moan, he sank to the snow. 

Their work of destruction done, the 
Russian planes zoomed up over the 
side of the valley, and disappeared 
to the south. 

All was silent again over the lumber 
camp, save for the crisp crackle of 
burning wood. The remains of the 
bunk-house were ablaze. Tom Payne 
gazed at the red glow, then walked 
over to where half a dozen of his men 
lay dead or dying. 

His eyes flashed. This was war 
then after all! 

“The swine!” the big Canadian 
kept repeating. ‘‘ Why should they 
trouble us? Never even seen a 
Russian in our lives, yet they come 
over and kill us.” 

Silently the other men came out 
from the cover of the wood-piles in 
the trees. They looked to their 
injured companions. Some were 
beyond help. The cook with the one 
leg kept shouting out for revenge till 
his breath failed him. 

“Don’t worry!’ muttered Tom 
Payne hoarsely. “ We'll avenge you 
all right. There’s not a man in the 
camp who'll hold back after this. 
We'll form that ghost army. We'll 
haunt those Russians like demons." 

He was right. The others were 
roused. They searched the huts for 
white furs, for blankets, and horse- 
rugs and even old tarpaulins. Any- 
thing white that might be made into 
hood and cape was snatched up. 

Pekka Lapin showed them how to 
make their kits. All were soon busy 
sewing. The hooded cloaks they 
made gave them the appearance of 
something halfway between an Arab 
of the Sahara and a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

There was not a man in the camp 
who was without skis. Pekka Lapin 
carefully examined every pair. Some 
he put aside. He suggested how some 
might be improved. He muttered 
praise at the care that had been shown 
for others. 

Fires were lit. As the Arctic gloom 
came down, hazy figures could be seen 
heating and bending their skis into 
the proper shape. 

Everything was done with speed and 
method. Tom Payne went about 
gathering all the weapons and ex- 
plosives which he could find in and 
around the camp. 

These did not amount to much. 
There were dynamite and fuses, 
Only half a dozen rifles could he find, 
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however, the rest being shot-guns, 
useful only for shooting duck. 

He went over to Pekka Lapin. He 
told him the position. The Finn 
smiled. 

“ To-morrow,” he said, “ when the 
Russian advance-guards come, we 
shall have all the weapons we want. 
They will provide for us!” 

The other Finns growled in agree- 
ment. Tom Payne was_ worried, 
though. He could not quite see how 
this was going to come about. 

With the night came the cold— 
so intense that it would have meant 
death to remain outside. Everyone 
crowded into the biggest of the huts. 
There they divided their stock of 
provisions, and completed work on 
their kit for what lay ahead. 

It was a strange army that was 
being formed in the still, white valley. 
It was barely two hundred strong, 
half Finnish and half Canadian. 
But all had that same grim determina- 
tion to fight to the death for freedom. 

Tom Payne had another » reason. 
He was out to discover the fate of his 
brother. Pekka Lapin, on the other 
hand, vowed he would get back his 
great herd of reindeer. 

There was little sleep for the lumber- 
men that night. Dawn came, but the 
light was little better than at mid- 
night. Men went off up the valley 
to watch from the top of the slope. 

Pekka Lapin felt that the Russians 
would come in fast armoured-cars, 
specially equipped for travel over 
frozen snow. They would have their 
machine-guns. 

There might be planes, too, sent 
over to make sure the way was clear. 

The Finn talked with Tom Payne, 
It was agreed to prepare for the 
arrival of the Reds. Soon men could 
be seen burying in the snow cans 
which held sticks of dynamite. They 
were set in the trail down which 
the tanks would have to come. 

The Finns smoothed over the snow 
so that the keenest eye could not tell 
that it had been disturbed. 

From the sticks of dynamite they 
took wires to the electric detonators, 
which were hidden behind a clump of 
scrubby bushes not far distant. The 
snow covered the trailing wires. 

Most of the men from the camp 
now climbed the southern side of the 
valley. There they hid among the 
pines. From a hundred yards distance 
it was almost impossible to make out 
those white figures against the snowy 
background. They were truly a 
“ghost army.” 

In the camp itself only two men 
remained. They had to keep the 
fires burning, so that the smoke would 
keep coming from the chimneys. 
The absence of smoke would rouse 
suspicion, Their instructions were to 
escape as soon as the Russians came. 

It was half-way through morning 
when a signal came from up the valley. 
Soon the scouts were flying down the 
slope on their skis. 

“* Just spotted them !”” they shouted. 
“ About a dozen armoured cars and 
tanks! Nothing seems able to stop 
them.” 7 

The word was passed round. Pekka 
Lapin took charge of the men on the 
hillside. Tom Payne looked after 
the detonating apparatus behind the 
bushes. 

For some time the valley was quiet 
and peaceful. Then the dull roar of 
powerful motors caused # few wild 
birds to take to the air in terror. 

The tanks stopped on the ridge. 
Muffied men got out to peer down at 
Selka Camp, 


All were heavily armed. There were 
officers among them. They studied 
the camp through field-glasses. 

They seemed to decide that the way 
was safe. The camp, they thought, 
would make a suitable stopping-place. 
Orders were given to proceed. 

The caterpillar-tracks whirred round 
in the snow till they got a grip. One 
by one the tanks passed over the 
hilltop, and rattled down the slope. 
Some skidded from top to bottom, 
but managed to keep upright in the 
soft snow. 

Through the slits in the armoured 
shields showed the sharp noses of 
machine-guns. Those sinister weapons 
were ready to spit death at any 
moment. 

Halfway along the narrow trail the 
Finns had arranged boulders. They 
were placed in such a way that the 
tanks had to bunch together to pass. 

It was here that the cans of dynamite 
were buried. The tanks began to 
queue up, awaiting their turn to pass. 
The Russian officers were shouting 
themselves hoarse, as they tried to 
sort things out. 

“ Here goes !’" muttered Tom Payne, 
crouching behind the bushes. m 
KPH t tect tet eees: 

FIRST BLOW. 





* a 
HE pushed down a plunger with 

each hand. There were two 
deep, shattering roars. A giant spray 
of earth and snow rose into the air, 
lifting three tanks with it. 

One tank crashed on its side. 
Another split in two. The third stood 
on its nose and seemed to be trying 
to burrow into the ground. 

Several of the others were twisted 
round with the force of the explosion. 
Two collided with a mighty thud. 
The men inside were thrown into a 
panic. © 

The explosions were the signal for 
the ghost army to come into action. 
Down the steep slope they flew with 
Pekka Lapin at their head. 

It was a swift, silent attack, They 
were on top of the Russians before a 
shot could be fired in defence. 

Tom Payne rushed from the bushes 
to join in the fray. He saw Nurmi 
Koski, the axeman, push the point 
of a double-barrel shot-gun through 
the observation-slit of one of the un- 
damaged tanks. Both triggers were 
pulled at once. The report echoed 
in the hollowness of the tank. 

The other Finns weré soon at grips 
with the Russians who had managed 
to get out of their machines. Some 
climbed on top of the tanks and tried 
to force a way in. 

Pta-ta-ta-ta-ta ! 

One machine-gun had now come 
into action, Four of the ghost army 
fell, In their white clothing, however, 
the lumbermen made difficult targets. 
They circled around on their skis, 
firing whatever weapons they had 
managed to snatch up. Many had 
already snatched up rifles from fallen 
Russians. 

The Reds had not yet got over the 
surprise of the attack. Some raised 
their hands in terror and begged for 
mercy. Others ran for the woods, 

Three tanks turned abont and started 
to churn up the snow in an attempt 
to retreat up the path by which they 
had come. Tom had expected this. 
He had yet another round of hidden 
explosive to fire. He now ran towards 
the detonator. 

He waited until the first of the 
fleeing tanks was over the dynamite. 
Down went the plunger. Again there 
was an ear-shattering roar, One tank 
flew into the air in a flurry of snow. 


The others ran into the wreck before 
they could pull up. 

The rout was complete. All over 
the valley groups of Russians could 
now be seen trying to make a stand. 
They had no real leaders, however. 
They were disorganised. The shadowy 
figures on skis would swoop down 
on them as though by magic, then 
flash away at breakneck speed. 

It was not long before the air was filled 
with cries for mercy. The surviving 
Reds raised their arms. 

There was fear in their eyes when 
the white-clad Finns and Canadians 
Surrounded them. They were still 
at a loss to know how a handful of so 
lightly armed men could have carried 
out such an attack. 

Twenty prisoners were taken. Some 
were wounded. They were attended 
to. The ghost army then began to 
search around in the snow for booty. 

They collected rifles and revolvers. 
More important still were the cases of 
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surprise attack on Commissar Ybor 
Demyan, who had made his _head- 
quarters at the farm, The Finnish 
ski champion was determined to hound 
the Russians out of his home. Tom 
Payne was equally anxious to find out 
what had happened to his brother. 

The brief hours of daylight were 
almost over when the ghost army, 
complete with their newly-captured 
weapons and ammunition, made their 
way in single file up the long slope out 
of the valley. 

By the time they reached the rein- 
deer farm it would be dark. It would 
be to their advantage. No doubt the 
Russian officer would be expecting 
his tanks to return with vital informa- 
tion before dark. He was due for an 
unpleasant surprise ! 

Pekka Lapin set a cracking pace 
for some of the skiers. Lack of 
practice had made them stiff and 
awkward on their long, clumsy- 
looking footwear. Before long, how- 
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hands and knees he crawled over the 
hard snow. He was nearing a shut- 
tered window, when suddenly a 
powerful beam of light fell on him. 
He flattened out in a flash and lay 
still. The light was coming from the 
door of the hut. A Russian officer 
stood outlined in the doorway. 
Pekka’s heart beat overtime. 
Would the Russian see him? He looked 
Pekka’s way. The officer muttered 
something, then walked inside again. 
The white clothing of the Finn had 





matched the ground so well as to 
make him almost invisible ! 
A sentry passed on his rounds, 


Pekka Lapin sighed. 

When he returned to the rest of the 
ski army his eyes were sparkling. 

“* They suspect nothing !’’ he hissed. 
“ The officers are huddled around the 
stove in the kitchen. They are 
eating and drinking like gluttons. 
The men are packed in the barns. J 


WHITE “CAMOUFLAGE .—Pekka Lapin flattened himself on the ground as the beam ‘of light fell on him from the 


open door. 


ammunition and the 
guns. 

Once the tanks had been stripped 
of all that was useful, their own petrol 
as poured over them. They were 
soon alight. 

It was an amazing sight to see the 
ghost army waving their ski-sticks 
and dancing round the roaring fires 
that had minutes before been tanks. 
Their wild whoops were interrupted 
now and then by the crack of cart- 
ridges exploding in the heat. 

Gradually the fires died. They left 
behind big black blotches of thawed 


light - machine- 





snow to mar the whiteness of the 
valley. 
When the prisoners were taken 


to the huts, most of them were so 
scared that they talked without 
much urging. Tom learned that there 
were no other troops between the 
lumber-camp and Pekka Lapin’s farm, 
where half a battalion was stationed. 
Beyond the farm, several thousand 
well-equipped fighters had been landed 
on the coast with orders to cut through 
as far as the Swedish frontier. 

It was decided to leave the prisoners 
behind with the few slightly-wounded 
members of the ghost army. The 
others were to follow Pekka Lapin to 
his own home. 

They were hoping to launch a 


ever, they were loosened up. 
Once over the ridge, the Finnish 
champion increased speed. Down the 


stepped slopes beyond, the army 
flashed. On either side the pines 
stood like ghostly sentinels. A bitter 


wind from the north made the men 
glad of their fur-lined garments. 

Tom Payne kept in the rear to make 
sure that no one dropped behind. Not 
one of the little band, however, wanted 
to be left out of this desperate fight for 
freedom. 

It was an hour after darkness, when 
the silent two hundred filed through a 
gap in the forest and found themselves 
in sight of the farm. 

It was a wild, desolate place. A 
few huts built of wood were surrounded 
by pens for the reindeer. 

The ghost army circled round the 
farm. They formed a cordon. The 
machine-guns were placed in various 


points. Men crouched behind them 
in readiness. 
Pekka Lapin, knowing his way 


better than anyone else, went forward 
alone to spy on the invaders. The 
others waited in silence. Somewhere 
in the distance a wolf howled. It was 
a grim reminder of what would happen 
to any who were wounded and left 
to die in the snow! 

The Finn had taken off his skis. On 


Would the Russian officer see the white figure against the snow? 


counted no more than six sentries.”” 


Tom Payne nodded. 

“Sounds all right to me,” hg 
grunted. “ We don’t want your farm 
to be wrecked, Lapin. We'll have to 
try to take the place without a big 
fight. How many men do you think 
the Russians have ?”” 

“About five hundred !" 

The odds were great—greater than 
the Iumber-boss had expected. Yet 
he showed no alarm. At the back of 
his mind was the thought that his 
young brother might be a prisoner 
behind these wooden walls 

“Pass the word along for everyone 
to close in!’ he ordered. ‘‘ No 
shooting, remember, until the Russians 
start! You can give them all you've 
got then.” 

Without a sound the ghost army 
stole towards the shuttered farm- 
hou From the huts came the sound 
of voices singing, and the clink of 
glasses. 


The Russians suspected nothing ! 
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STILL UNBEATEN. 
KASH e terse tere oe eee 
= EEP them out, Bill!” 

“Don’t let them score, Cast- 
Tron !" 

Excitement was at fever heat at 
the ground of Ironmoor United, where 
the match against Coalford Albion 
was drawing to a close. The visitors 
were a goal down, with abont ten 
minutes to go. 

The Albion were making strenuous 
efforts to get on equal terms, and at 
the same time to break Cast-Iron 
Bill Bentley's wonderful record 

Our William had played in all 
kinds of football, nearly always in 
goal, and though he had been beaten 
a few times, he had never had a goal 
scored against him in First League 
football. 

He was having all his work gut out 
this afternoon, however, for the 
Albion centre, Bullet Benson, was a 
dead shot, and when he kicked the 
ball it generally travelled with the 
force of a rocket. 
® Bullet Benson had the ball now. 
He was tearing down towards the 
goal with no one to beat—except Bill. 

But Cast-Iron didn’t intend waiting 
until the centre had him at his mercy. 
He rushed out of his goal with a wild 
expression on his face, and danced 
about, meaning to fiuster the opposing 
centre. 

Bullet Benson stopped for a second, 
then he shot with all his force for the 
corner of the net. 

“GOA ’ 

The crowd started to yell, thinking 
that it was a certain score,. but the 
word died away in a gasp. 

Cast-Iron Bill had dived suddenly, 
as if he were going to fall on his face 
and tummy, and one of his long 
arms shot out just in time to fist the 
ball behind for a corner. 

It was one of Bill’s best saves, and 
was dué, of course to his amazing 
speed and skill. 

Bullet Benson stood still and stared. 
as if paralysed with wonder. 

The corner did not help the Albion, 
but they kept up the pressure, and 
Cast-Iron continued to stop the shots 
that rained on him. ° 

It was nearly time now, Suddenly 
there’ came ‘a surprise centre, and 





Bullet Benson pounced on the ball 
and streaked for goal. 

This time he meant to go right 
in and try to walk the ball over the 
line. It looked as if he was going 
to succeed. 

Bill continued to wear his cheery 
smile, watching Bullet Benson, who 
sprinted almost up to the line, and 
then our William performed one of 
his dives. 

“ A-a-a-ah |" 

A drawn-out gasp arose from the 
crowd as Cast-Iron shot forward in 
a seemingly reckless manner, Then 
there came a thud and a crash. 

Bullet Benson had shot, but Cast- 
Iron had covered his goal so well 
that the ball hit his chest and came 
to a dead stop. . 

At the same time, the Albion 
centre’s leg caught against Bill’s bent 
shoulder, and a moment later the 
forward flew head first into the net 

Then Bill rose to his feet and 
calmly booted the ball well up the 
field. 

Instantly there came a mighty roar 
of applause from the vast crowd, and 
hats, sticks, programmes, and other 
articles went up in the air. 

“Your record isn’t bust yet, Bill,” 
shouted an onlooker. 

“No, but my neck nearly is,” 
murmured Cast-Iron, as he turned 
and helped the Albion centre to his 
feet. 

Bullet Benson stared round in a 
dazed manner apparently not quite 
sure whether it was to-morrow or 
yesterday 

“What time is it ?” he muttered, 
rubbing his eyes and blinking. 

“Time to get up,’’ answered Cast- 
Iron, with a grin. ‘How are you 
feeling ?” 

Benson blinked and stared again 

“Was it a goal?” he asked. 

“No, only a collision ' answered 
Bill, with a grin) “ Hard tuck!” 

The crowd cheered ‘ustily, when it 
was seen that neither Cast-Iron nor 
Bullet Benson was hurt. 

Then the game was continued, 
though there was only about a minute 
left. 

In that short time, the Albion 
made another desperate effort, and 


the onlookers stared, wildly excited, 
with the exception of one man. 

He was a short, fat sailor, and he 
was calmly puffing his pipe at the 
back of Bill’s goal, just inside the 
fencing. 

Ben Bobstay was his name, and he 
and Cast-Iron were chums. They 
lived in a bungalow on the outskirts 
of Ironmoor. 

“Don't get excited, boys,” he said, 
turning to the crowd. ‘ They can't 
hurt Bill. He's cast-iron.” 

The old sailor bent over to light his 
pipe, and just at that moment the 
whistle went for time as the Albion 
inside-right drew near to the Iron- 
moor goal. 

“ Bust it!" muttered the forward, 
who had the ball at his toe, and 
he continued to run with it towards 
the line. 

Then he saw the old sailor’s bent 
back, and he yielded to a sudden 
mischievous imtpulse. He booted the 
ball good and hard. 

Bonk ! 

The leather smote Ben where he 
bent, but the old sailor's sturdy legs 
stood firm. 

The ball, however, flew back at 

surprising speed and hit the inside- 
right a crack on the nose. The crowd 
shouted with delight. 
“Who's been patting me on the 
ba "asked Ben, but his question 
was not heard owing to the roar of 
cheers which was greeting Ironmoor’s 
win. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS VISITOR. i 
eee eee rereress eres eeee 
GATURDAY night at the bungalow 

” was generally a merry aml bright 
affair, and very often some other 
members of the team would drop in 
for a drop of supper, and perhaps a 
little sing-song. 

Ben Bobstay was generally in great 
form on these evenings, when he 
served up an extra-special supper. 

When singing time came, he could 


.be relied on for some rare old sea 


songs, though, as a rule, the windows 
had to be closed when Ben sang. 
More than once the police had called 
under the impression that someone 
was being tortured. 

Bill and Ben ran the bungalow 
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without any outside help, the old sailor 
being a good cook. 

On their return after the match, 
Ben began to bustle about in the 
kitchen, 

“You take it easy, shipmate,” he 
said. ‘‘ You had a tough time this 
afternoon, so have a seat while I 
serve up something tasty.” 

“T simply hate to do nothing while 
you're busy,” replied Cast-Iron, with 
a grin, as he began to dash out of the 
kitchen, 

Maybe,” remarked the old sailor, 
grinning also, ‘‘ but you're mighty 
quick on the uptake, ain't you ?” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

“Somebody at the front door,” 
exclaimed Ben. “Scuttle them for 
coming now! It won't be any of the 


boys yet.. It’s too early, and it's 
too late for the tradesmen. Wonder 
who it is?” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 


‘ All right, Hasty !’’ muttered Ben. 
“Don't wear our knocker out !"" 
He started to go to the front door, 


BILL’S QUEER MOVE.—Cast-Iron 


but by that time Bill was on the way, 
too. 

“T'll see who it is, Ben,’’ said Cast- 
Tron. “ Better keep out of the way, 
in case it’s a bobby after you.” 

The old sailor stayed in the passage, 
however, curious to see who the caller 
was. 

Then Bill opened the door, to reveal 
a tall man wearing a heavy overcoat, 
his face partly hidden by a thick scarf 
and a soft hat. 

Cast-Iron stared at him, wondering 
who he was, for the man was a com- 
plete stranger. 

“Are you Bill 
the visitor, 

“Yes,” replied our William. 
you want to see me?” 

Ben, who was watching, saw the 
stranger step nearer to Cast-Iron, and 
whisper something which had an 
instant effect on Bill, for he stepped 
back, a startled look in his eyes. 

Suddenly Cast-Iron turned and saw 
his chum standing farther along the 
passage, and he managed to smile. 

‘All right, Ben,” he said. ‘ You 
carry on with the supper. I’ve got 
a little business to attend to.” 

“Right you are, | shipmate!” 
exclaimed the old sailor. 

Not wishing to appear at all curious, 


Bentley ?’’ asked 


“Did 





he re-entered the kitchen and shut the 
door. 

‘ Queer-looking sort of feller!’ he 
murmured. ‘Wonder who he is? 
Bill didn’t seem to know him, yet as 
soon as this feller whispered some- 
thing, Bill seemed to know all about 
it. Anyway, it’s none of my business 
so far." ‘ 

He set to work, and as he did so, 
he was able to overhear the sound of 
the voices as Cast-Iron and the 
mysterious stranger talked, though 
he could not hear what was being 
said. 

** Sounds like they ain’t too matey,” 
he muttered. “If this feller is here 
to start a rough-house, I'll show him 
a few foredeck tricks.’ 

In the passage, the stranger stared 
with glittering eyes at Cast-Iron. 

“ Better come across, Bentley,’’ he 
said. ‘'It'll pay you. 

“I've answered you,” 








replied Bill. 


“T'm ready to take any payment, 
and to give some, too,’’ he added 
grimly. 
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“Qld Hasty has hopped it,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ That's good |" 

Then the kitchen door opened, and 
Cast-Iron came in. At once Ben 
glanced up curiously, to see that 
Bill's face was flushed, and there was 
a queer look in his eyes. 

“What's up, shipmate ?” asked the 
old sailor. 

“Oh, there’s nothing the matter 
answered Cast-Iron hastily. 

Then to Ben's surprise, Bill turned 
quickly and walked out again, making 
his way into his bedroom and closing 
the door. 


” 











“There's nothing the matter!" 
muttered the old sailor, imitating 
Bill's voice. ‘Oh, nothing—only a 


lot !” 

He was surprised as well as anxious, 
and he would have been still more 
surprised if he could have séen what 
was happening in Bill's bedroom. 

Cast-Iron had taken a football in 
with him, and he was unlacing it 
quickly. A moment later he thrust 
something inside the cover, and then 
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Bill moved out of his goal and made a hideous face at the opposing centre, in 
an effort to put him off his shot. 


“So that’s the line you're taking 


is it ?’’ sneered the mysterious 
visitor. ‘‘ You'd better think again, 
while you've got the chance.” 

Out in the kitchen, Ben had got to 
work on what he called a Bobstay 
grill, 

“Something tasty for the lad,” he 
murmured with a-smile. “ He wants 
his strength kept up for the football 
season, and I’m the boy to fix it for 
him.”” 

He filled a kettle and put it on the 
gas ring to boil. Then he lifted down 
a huge frying-pan. 

“We'll start with eggs,” he said 
thonghtfully. ‘‘Six ought to be 
enough, I reckon. Then, say, three 
rashers of bacon apiece, and a couple 
of sausages each. A kipper would 
make it tasty, and some kidneys and 
a bit of liver, and I can fill up the 
holes with tomatoes. That ought to 
make a nice little smack. 

“Come here,” he exclaimed, seizing 
the sausages. ‘‘Steady now! No, 
hopping about. You've got to die, 
my lads!” 

One by one he placed the various 
articles in the frying-pan, together 
with a large piece of dripping, and 
quickly a sizzling noise arose. 

Just then Ben heard the sound of 
the front door being shut, and he 
grinned. - 





he quickly laced it up again. On the 
outside he chalked the following 
wo! S 3 
“Look after this ball. 
sight of it—C. I. B.” 

“That's just in case !’’ murmured 
Cast-Iron, staring anxiously out into 
the darkness. 

Then he gave an abrupt start, for 
he thought he saw a movement out 
in the garden, He watched intently 
for some moments, and then shook 
his head. 

“T must have imagined it,” he 
said to himself. ‘‘Mustn’t get 
nervy.” 

He turned away, his face wrinkled 
with thought. 

As he turned away from the window 
the movement was repeated in the 
darkness of the garden, and a shadowy 
figure stole up to the open window, 
a gun in its hand. 

Without a sound, a leg sprawled 
across the sill, and then another. A 
second later a man stood in the bed- 
room, and at the same time another 
figure stole noiselessly up to the 
window. 

“ Bentley !” came a voice. 

Round swupg Bill, gasping with 
surprise as he saw the sinister-looking 


figure with ‘levelled gun, 
Sa fast worker at most 


Don’t lose 


Cast-Iron 
times, but heswas lightning now, and 
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he went for the mysterious visitor so 
swiftly that he knocked him back- 
wards before the gun could be used. 

By now, however, the second man 
was in the room, and he dodged 
swiftly to the door and turned the 
key. 

Cast-Iron was caught between the 
two men. 

Out in the kitchen Ben had heard 
the first sounds of the struggle in 
Bill's bedroom, and he stopped work, 


wondering anxiously «what was 
happening. 

‘“What's Bill up to now?” he 
muttered. 

Then came a loud crash in the 


bedroom, followed by the nojse of a 
tremendous scuffle, and then by more 
startling sounds. 

Ben started to g into action to 
help his chum, but he forgot the long 
handle of the big frying-pan until he 
met it as he rushed. 

The sudden jerk caused the pan to 
fly off the gas stove, and up into the 
air rose the Bobstay grill, some of it 
descending on Ben. 

Three fried. eggs broke on the top 
of Ben's head, and tomatoes, liver and 
kidneys fell with juicy, flopping 
sounds on the old sailor’s head. 

Somewhat ‘upset for the moment 
by this catastrophe, Ben hesitated, 
but swiftly he was on the move again, 


careless of the discomfort in his 
anxiety to help his chum. 

He leapt to the bedroom door and 
tried to open it, to discover, of course, 
that it was locked. 

“Hang on, Bill!” he shouted. 
“I'm coming round by the window.” 

He nipped out into the garden and 
sped towards the wide-open window 
of Cast-Iron’s room. Then he took 
a headlong dive through it, 

“Boarders away!" he 
“Here we are!’ 

Then he stared round, and over his 
face spread a look of mingled dismay, 
surprise, and fear, for he was alone 
in the room. 

A mirror was smashed, a chair over- 
turned, but of Cast-Iron Bill there was 


yelled, 








no sign. The famous goalie had 
vanished ! 
* * 
THE SECRET FOOTBALL. 7% 
* 
¥ ELL, if this ain’t a happy 
Saturday night!’ gasped 
Ben. “ What the admiral’s wooden 


leg has been happening ?” 

He turned slowly round, and then 
stared in surprise at a football which 
was lying on the bed. 

“What's Cast-Iron doing with that 
in here ?’’ muttered the old sailor. 
“‘ Surely he ain't gone dippy and been 
practising keeping goal in his bed- 
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room, with nobody to shoot at him?” 

Then he stepped nearer to the ball, 
and picked it up. As he did so, a 
look of bewilderment came over his 
face, for on the outside was the 
chalked message :-— 

“Look after this ball. 
sight of it.—C. I. B.”” 

The old sailor blinked for nearly a 
minute as he stared at the mysterious 
message. 

“Why, darn the skipper’s Sunday 
pants !"’ he muttered. ‘“ What on 
earth does it mean? What does old 
Bill want me to look after a football 
for? Where’s he gone? What was 
all the row about? Lummy! I 
dunno where I am.” ¢ 

“Still, Cast-Iron must have had 
some reason,” he muttered, “and if 
this ball wants looking after, I'd better 
rub this chalk off, or somebody else 
might twig that there’s something 
fishy about it.’ 

Hastily he brushed the message off, 
and then another thought struck him. 

“ Better make sure I'll know this 
one again,’ he said to himself, and 
then, with an indelible pencil, he made 
two small crosses on the leather, one 
at each end. 

““ What do I do next ?”’ he muttered. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

As the old sailor heard the three 
distinct knocks at the front door he 
leapt round almost as if he had been 
struck. 

“That feller again, I'll bet,” he 
whispered. ‘“‘Now, what does he 
know about what’s been going on? 
I've got an idea he knows plenty.” 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

“T'll put a knocker on your nose if 
you ain’t careful,”’ said Ben, hastening 
to the door and opening it. 

There stood the mysterious stranger 
again, 

“J wish to see Mr Bentley,” he 
said. 

“Well, you can’t,” replied the old 
sailor, standing with the football 
under his arm, 

“But I must see him,” 
the man. 

“Tf you can’t, how can you mus 
demanded Ben. “ Bill ain’t in.” 

“Where has he gone?” 

“T dunno.” 

“I called here earlier this evening,’ 
said the visitor, ‘and Mr Bentley 
promised to have something ready 
tor me when I called again, some- 
thing of the greatest importance.”’ 

“Well, I dunno anything about it,” 
remarked the old sailor, ‘‘ All I've 
got ready is'a drop of Bobstay grill, 
and that ain’t ready now.” 

“What are you talking about ?" 
demanded the man, his eyes‘glitteri: 
with annoyance. “Listen to me!” 

“I keep doing that,” said Ben, “T 
can't very well help it.’ 

“YT want what Mr Bentley 
he would have ready for me,” 
the stranger. 

““What was it?” 

“That is a secret." 

“ Ho !’" exclaimed Ben, still clutch- 
ing the football. ‘‘Then, if it’s a 
secret, you don’t know what it is, 
do you?” 

“It's a secret between Mr Bentley 
and myself,” said the mysterious 
visitor, who plainly had difficulty in 
controlling his temper. “As Mr 
Bentley is not in, I must ask you to 
be good enough to allow me to go 
in and search.” 


Don’t lose 


insisted 








said 
said 


What is the mystery behind the foot- 

ball? Find out by reading next week's 

great yarn. Your newsagent will be 

glad to keep a copy of “ The Rover” 
for yout 
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HERE was trouble brewing on 


Kajung Island—one of the little 
blobs of sand and palm which are 
scattered over the Pacific Ocean. 
The waters around the island were 
rich in pearl-bearing oysters. These 
oysters were the cause of all the 
trouble. 

Recently an Englishman named 
Tom Bennet had started making some 
fine hauls from the bed of the island’s 
richest bay. While working away on 
his pearling schooner with his crew of 
Malay divers, Tom had one day seen 
a ship appear in the bay. It was a 
Japanese steamer, equipped with all 
kinds of up-to-date fixtures—diving- 
gear, submarine lights, electric grabs, 
and so on 

The Japs were ont for pearis, too. 

If they were allowed to go ahead 
with their modern equipment, there 
was no doubt that they would quickly 
clean up the harvest of the sea-bed. 
There would soon be no pearls left 

The Englishman was worried, In 
vain he protested to the Japs. They 
laughed their oily laughs and hauled 
up the oysters faster than ever, In 
desperation, Tom sought Suliman, 
the fat, wealthy, lazy King of Kajung. 

He found the Malay ruler lying con- 
tentedly on cushions in the verandah 
of his spacious, palm-thatched mansion. 
He w looking down at the blue 
waters of the bay, puffing at a richly- 
carved hookah. 

For King Suliman everything in the 
garden was lovely—till Tom Bennet 
arrived. 

“Look here, King!” the English- 
man spluttered angrily. “I paid 
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you three hundred pounds for the right 
to fish for pearls in your bay. In 
addition, I pay you a royalty of ten 
per cent on all my catches. = 

“ True, true,” interrupted the old 
King. “Is anything wrong ?” 

“ Wrong ?” snapped Bennet. “1 
should jolly well say there is!” 

He pointed down to the bay. 

" See these Japs there !"’ he shouted 
“ They're poaching—poaching, do you 
hear? That’s my preserve they're 
fishing in. You leased it tome. Now 
those yellow thieves come along and 
claim they have equal rights., What 
are you going to do about it ?” 

Suliman did not answer. Rings of 
foul-smelling smoke curled around his 
nodding head. 

“Can’t you see?” 
exasperated Bennet 
as they are doi they’ll soon wipe 
out all the pearl-oysters. My fishing- 
grounds will be nothing but pretty 
coloured plants, and I'm not interested 
in flowers at present !"" 




















went on the 
“If they go on 








The King spread out his podgy 
hands. 
“And what would you suggest | 


do !"’ he croaked. 

“ You must stop them ! 
out !”” 

“ But | cannot! No, no!” the old 
Malayan shook his head and his fat 
cheeks trembled. “I mustn’t use 
force. You must settle this yourself.” 

He pufted again at his hookah. 

Suliman was getting uncomfortable. 
He realised that’ Bennet must never 
know that he was getting money from 
both the Englishman and the Japs for 
the pearling rights of the one bay. 
The King was rich. He didn’t care 
if all the pearl-oysters were cleaned up, 
so long as he himself was being well 
paid. 

And this Englishman, he telt, might 
get too inquisitive. 

“Those Japs are nothing but 
pirates !" Bennet was shouting now. 
“If we had a British warship here, 
that would soon put the lid on them !” 

He swung round and strode off. 
Back at his schooner, he racked his 
brains fora plan. Suddenly he jumped 
up. 


Clear them 


“It’s worth risking !”” he breathed, 
and crossed to the wireless equipment. 
He sent a message through to the 
British Naval Station at Singapore. 
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He had called a destroyer, and the 
destroyer was coming! The 
authorities felt that this was a question 
of British rights. 

It was about a week later when a 
sleek, grey vessel slid into the bay at 
Kajung Island. She made a pretty 


sight—her paint and brasswork all 
reflecting the early-morning sun 
Amidships her name stood ovt— 
A.M.S. Thunderbolt. 
Aboard the Thunderboit was a 
company of Royal Marines One 


or two lined the rail as the ship dropped 
anchor. 

Begorrah, yon ‘sland looks the 
jewel of a spot!” remarked one as he 
gazed towards the shore. 

The speaker was Sergeant Mike 
Malone, a genial! yiant of an Irishman. 
As he gripped the rail, one could not 
help noticing his mighty pair of fists. 

His gaze wandered to the Japanese 
steamer and the Englishman's schooner. 

These'll be the Japs that are 
doing down the Britisher!” he ex- 
claimed, pointing to the larger vessel. 
‘I’m thinking this is a job for the 
Marines! Just you be letting me 
board her myself, and I'll soon knock 
a sense of justice into the yellow 
skinned twisters !" 

Mike grinned. He glanced down at 
his fists. These fists were as hard as 
flint. Before joining the Marines, 
Sergeant Mike had earned his living as 
a Billingsgate fish-porter. His hands 
were alw: in salt water then. This 
had given his fists their amazing tough- 
ness. 

The Thunderbolt was about a 
hundred yards away from the Japanese 
steamer. 

The arrival ot the destroyer made 
the Jap pearlers pause in their working 
of winches and so on, and stare. 

Tom Bennet and his Malay divers 
stared, too, and cheered wildly at the 
sight of the British fiag. Their joy 
was short-lived. They conld hardly 
believe their eyes. 

Round a jungle-clad headland ot the 
island another destroyer had suddenly 
appeared. At top-speed it came, 
smoke streaming from its funnels. 

Its appearance was also a surprise 
for the bluejackets and Marines aboard 

‘the Thunderbolt. They gave one 
glance at the newcomer and looked 
at each other, At her masthead flew 
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the Rising Sun—the flag of the 
Imperial Japanese Navy ! 

It was the Jap pearlers’ turn to 
cheer. They hooted gleefully across 
at Bennet, as the Japanese destroyer 
proceeded to anchor a littlé distance 
astern of his schooner. 

Sergeant Mike's usual grin was not 


on his face It looked an awkward 
position to him. In the little bay_ 
were two rival destroyers, both 


determined to uphold the rights of 
their respective nationalities ! 

The Thunderbolt’s commander 
guessed what had happened. The 
Jap pearlers had somehow got to know 
of Bennet’s message to Singapore. 
They in turn had wirelessed Formosa, 
and asked the Japanese Naval Station 
there, for help. 

For some time nothing happened. 
The commander of the Thunderbolt 
was not keen to start a row The 
Jap commander was cautious, too. 

One ship signalled the other. The 
other signalled back. The commanders 
were sending diplomatic greetings. 
After that, both decided to await 
developments. Their ships lay at 
anchor. Like a couple of terriers, 
each waite! for the other to make a 
move, 

Mike marched around the deck 
aimlessly. He spotted a group of 
smart-looking Marines on the Jap 
destroyer. His eyes flashed. They 
were laughing heartily and obviously 
poking tun at the British Marines. 

“ Bejabers, those little bounders 
seem to reckon themselves as good 
as we are, boys!" the sergeant roared, 
turning to one or two of his men. 
“I'd like to show them that there 
are no Marines like the Roya! Marines ! 

“Why don't we do something ? 
Look! All the time we're waiting 
here their pals on that steamer there 
are hauling up pearls by the hundred. 
I’m thinking it’s 

He broke off with a whoop. He 
clenched his hard fists. Mike wanted 
action, and he had an idea how to get 
it. He hurried off to his officer. He 
pointed out how hot it was. Even 
the pitch in the deck-seams was 
blistering. 

“Would there be any objection to 
me and some of the men having a swim, 
sir? Might manage to do a spot of 
pearling on our owa account,” 

He knew that the British destroyer 
wa~ anchored just otitside the bay. 
No one’s peatling rights would be 
interfered with. 

The Marines’ officer nodded, 

“All right, Malone!” he said. 
“But you'd better hold your bathing- 
parade right away! The Commander 
doesn’t intend staying here tor ever. 
He’s going aboard that Jap to try 
and come to some agreement about 
this pearling business. By the way, 
sergeant, no one is to go near the 
Jap steamer !” 

Mike saluted with a smile and dashed 
for’ard. Ten minutes later half a 
dozen of the best swimmers among the 
Marines on board were lined up on the 
fore-deck. Mike was there, dressed, 
like the others, in nothing but a pair 
of khaki shorts. 

At his signal, all six dived gracefully 
overboard. Down into the crystal- 
clear water Mike glided, The water 
was pleasantly warm. It was cooling, 
however, after the blazing heat of the 
sun on deck. 

Mike was a powerful swimmer. As 
he shot downwards he saw brilliantly- 
coloured water-plants rushing past 
him. Close by wasa dark shape, It 
‘was one of the others, a young private. 

Sergeant Mike went down fully four 
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fathoms. His lips were tight. His eyes 
lit up when at last he saw rocks from 
which waved feathery growths. 
Beneath these rocks were the huge 
oysters which he knew held the 
precious pearls. 

Hurriedly Mike grabbed up an arm- 
ful and twisted round to return to the 
surface. Suddenly the valuable load 
dropped from his grasp. He stared 
in horror. 

The young Marine he had noticed 
earlier was struggling desperately. 
His right leg was held in the death- 
grip of a monster clam | 

The lad had fallen foul of one of the 
most terrible creatutes of the Pacific, 
The unfortunate Marine had failed 
to see the cruel shell of the clam, 
as it lay wide open in the mass of 
under-water plants ready to close on 
its prey 

A few powerful strokes took Mike 
to the side of the trapped private. 
The waters became misty as the mighty 
Irishman struggled with all his 
strength to tear the jaws of the 
monster apart. It seemed a hopeless 
task. 

The two men in the fight for life 
underwater knew nothing of what 
was going on above. The commander 
of the Japanese destroyer had seen 
the British Marines dive overboard. 
Wrongly he had thought they had 
dived to try to tamper with the 
Japanese pearler’s gear ! 

That started him signalling trantic- 
ally to the Thunderbolt’s commander. 
He ordered the other to recall his men 
at once. 

Se ee a en ee 
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ECONDS that were iike hours 
ticked by as Mike exerted all 
his strength in a desperate effort 
to free his companion. 

The ftrength of the giant clam 
defied even the muscles of the powerful 
sergeant. In vain he gripped the 
edges of the two shells in his rock- 
hard hands. In vain he tugged to 
ease them apart 

Instead of loosening, the grip on the 
young private’s leg seemed to 
tighten. By now Mike telt his own 
lungs emptying of air. He knew the 
trapped Marine must be about all 
im. 

The lad’s struggles were feeble now. 


His eyes, bulging in terror, stared 
appealingly at Mike. 
e strain was tertific. The Irish- 


man felt the blood drumming painfully 
in his head. It seemed as if bands of 
steel were slowly tightening around 
his chest. 

In desperation he beat on the great 
shell with his fists. 

Thud! Thud! The blows were like 
the blows of a sledge-hammer. 

The water roared in his ears.) The 
extra effort made him dizzy Had his 
mighty mitts actually cracked the 
stone-like shell ? Or had the pain of 
the blows forced the giant  shell- 
fish to relax its hold ? Mike could not 
say. All he knew was that for a brief 
second the shells parted. 

In a flash he had grabbed the sharp 
edge of one in each fist. His muscles 
seemed to crack as he wrenched 
the shells apart. A legcameup. A 
fierce kick sent the young Marine tree. 

The lad had lost consciousness. 
Like lightning Mike seized him. 
Pressing the helpless body to his chest, 
he shot upwards. 

He broke the surface of the water 
not far from the Thunderbolt’s side. 
Still gripping the young private tightly, 
he gulped the air into his bursting 
lungs, For a moment, he saw nothing 


but blazing light. Then he became 
aware of the destroyer’s whale-boat 
tushing towards him Shouts were 
coming from the blue-jackets at the 
oars. 

Next instant, Mike realised that 
half of the Thunderbolt's crew was 
staring down anxiously at him from 
the destroyer's deck. They, gave a 
cheer. 

Before the boat could reach Mike, 
he had time to notice that the Thunder- 
bolt’s semaphore was working over- 
time. In reply, flashes were coming 
from the Japanese destroyer nearly 
a quarter of a mile away. 


Mike grinned. 

“ Begorrah |” he muttered. 
“They’ve all seen what I did! 
Even the Japs are signalling con- 
gratulations! I’m thinking this'll 
mean another medal |”’ 

Sergeant Mike had a mania 
for medals. He was determined to 


beat his elder brother, Patrick, who 
was a sergeant in the Army. At home 
in London, Pat had always been held 
ap as an example for Mike to follow. 

ike was out to prove his worth. 
Already, he was two medals up on his 
brother. 5 

But the Marine had a shock coming. 
Hardly had he helped his unconscious 
companion into the boat and hauled 
himself over the side than the stern 
voice of an ofhcer sounded. 

“What in the world happened to 
you, sergeant?” the officer barked. 
“That Jap commander is raving mad 
about you being below so long! 
He's threatening to use depth-charges! * 
See that signal |” 

“What ?”’ roared Mike in dismay. 
“Me busy on rescue work, and those 
Japs threatening to blow me to bits. 
If I could only get my hands on the 
yellow scum !’’ 

Mike had cooled off, however, when 
he clambered aboard the Thunderbolt, 
the young Marine slung across his 
shoulder. The latter was reviving. 
His right leg had been broken It was 
giving much pain, but he managed to 
gasp out how Mike had saved him. 

“The sergeant almost drowned 
himself in the attempt !’' he added. 

There were loud cheers for Mike, 
as he carried off the young private 
to the ship's hospital. 

When the Irishman returned to 
the deck, the air of excitement on the 
Thunderbolt had increased. 

The misunderstanding had upset the 
Jap commander His temper was up. 

“This bay belongs to our people! 
Order that English pearling schooner 
to clear out !"’ he signalled. 

The reply flashed back: 

“Sorry! The English schooner’s 
owner claims that the pearling rights 
are his!" 

A flare-up looked uncomfortably 
likely. At last, the British commander, 
anxious to avoid trouble if possible, 
suggested that a party be sent ashore 
from each ship to obtain the opinion 
of the King of the island himself. It 
was agreed. 

Three British Naval officers, with 
an escort of twenty Marines were to 
represent the Thunderbolt. When a 
boat put out from the destroyer for 
the shore, it had aboard the British 
Commander himself, two lieutenants, 
and the Marine escort under Sergeant 
Mike. 

Within twenty minutes the British 
and Japanese officers were talking 
with old King Suliman, All were 
seated on the spacious verandah of 
his handsome mansion house. 

There was a fiery took in the 
eyes of both sets of Marines, as they 


stood smartly in lines, not twenty 
yards apart. Rifles were gripped 
tightly. 

Mike now got a good look at the 
Japanese sergeant. He saw that he 
was an amazingly tough-looking fellow. 
He was short in build, but his broad 
shoulders and long, ape-like arms told 
of unusual strength. 

“ Bejabers !'’ muttered Mike. “ It's 
myself will take you on, my lad, once 
the row starts !"” 

The conference on the verandah 
proceeded. Tom Bennet, the English 
pearler, was present to press his claim 
to the sole pearling rights of the bay. 
The Jap fishers were there, too, to 
urge theirs, 

The rascally old Suliman was feeling 
decidedly uncomfortable. All he 
wanted was to be left in peace to 
enjoy his large profits. 
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THE STRUGGLE ON THE SEA-BED.—The blood roared in Mike's ears, ashe 
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a serious matter. The British com- 
mander knew this only too well. 

Both escorts of Marines were now 
sure that a fight was unavoidable. 
They glared with even more hatred at 
each other. Sergeant Mike still had his 
eye on the thick-set Jap sergeant of 
Marines. 

Suddenly, however, a smile came 
to the British commander's face. He 
suggested to the Japanese chief that 
the dispute should be settled in a 
sporting manner. 

“You mean, honourable sir ?”” asked 
the other with a puzzled frown. 

“T mean that we shall decide the 
business by a sports contest 
jumping, and so on,” explained 
the British commander. “ My escort 
of Marines against yours! If we win 
the most events, the Japanese steamer 
shall go. But if your men beat mine, 
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A team of six had been chosen by 
each sergeant. Mike decided to run 
for his side himself, and the burly 
Jap sergeant lined up with his men. 

“Are you ready ?’’ shouted the 
jap commander, pistol in hand. The 
twelve sprinters crouched on the line, 
eagerly poised on their toes. 

Crack ! 

Off dashed the twelve. The noise 
was terrific. Excited yells came 
across the water from both destroyers 
and mingled with the howls from those 
on shore. 

Sergeant Mike shot out in front 
from the start. Tight-lipped, he 
covered the sand at amazing speed. 
From the corner of his eye he glimpsed 
a speedy little Jap flying along on his 
left. 

“Come on, sergeant !"’ roared Tom 
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put out all his mighty strength in an 


effort to release the Marine from the deadly grip of the giant clam. 


“ Lama poor man !" he lied. “ This 
miatter is not my doing. It seems 
there is nothing for it but that your 
ships settle the dispute by battle.” 

“Are you off your head, man?” 


snorted the British commander. ‘‘ No 
war must come out of this !"’ 

“IT hope not!’’ muttered the 
Japanese commander. ‘‘ But what 


does the honourable 
suggest ?”” 

“Unless the Japs are stopped, they 
will clean up all the oysters in the bay 
in no time!" interrupted Bennet, 
angrily. ‘' I claim the pearling rights 
here. But I'm willing to let them fish, 
too, provided they use no machinery.” 

The Jap pearlers would have none 
of this, however. 

“No!” they yelled excitedly 
“We fit up our steamer in honourable 
fashion at great expense. We claim 
fishing rights." 

The situation was growing more and 
more awkward, particularly for the 
commander of the Jap | destroyer. 
He knew he must enforce his country- 
men’s rights. He knew he could not 
back out without disgrace. 

For a Japanese officer to fail to 
carry out his word before his men was 


Englishman 





the Englishman here will have to 
leave. What do you say ?” 

The Jap commander did not hesitate. 
Eagerly, he agreed to the proposal. 
It was decided that the contests be 
held right away. 

When the Marines were informed 
of the decision, they cheered loudly. 
Mike and his men were eager to have 
a crack at their yellow-skinned 
opponents. They felt sure of success 

The Jap Marines showed themselves 
to be good sportsmen after all. They 
cheered, too 
Hote restr ereseseestereces 
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* 
THE meeting was to be held on the 

sands in full view of both 
destroyers. No fewer than seven 
events were planned. Like lightning 
the news spread through the island 
The whole Malayan population seemed 
to come swarming down to the beach 
to see the fun. 

The crews of both destroyers received 
the news. Binoculars were in great 
demand. Both ships’ decks were 
lined with eager Marines and sailors. 

“First event is a hundred yards 
sprint !"’ the Thunderbolt’s commander 
shouted through a megaphone. . 


* 





Bennet, anxiously. 
You're winning !"" 

Putting on a dazzling burst of speed 
in the last few yards, Mike dashed 
past the Thunderbolt's commander, 
who was standing at an upright 
stake that acted as the winning-post. 
The Jap was a couple of yards behind. 

The British Marines cheered for all 
they were worth The Thunderbolt’s 
team had taken all the leading places 
with the exception of second. 

“It's going to be too easy, boys !” 
Mike grinned. ‘‘ The little Jap fellows 
have no chance !” 

Next came a mile flat race. There 
were ten runners entered from each 
side. The Jap commander's pistol 
cracked. Off went the field under the 
warm tropical sun. 

It was a thrilling race tor the first 
two laps. Then the runners began to 
string out. Five were in front. The 
five held those positions for the rest 
of the course. 

“Cheers for the white ensign !"* 
cried Tom Bennet. “ Well run, you 
Marine fellows !" 

The Japanese pearlers were looking 
glum. It looked as if their steamer 
would have to leave. It was annoying. 


“Come on! 
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The bed of the bay was still rich in 
pearl-oysters. 

“We're two up already, boys!” 
Mike called to his pals. ‘‘ We've 
got the beating of these Japs, all 
right. We'll win! Pity there are 
no medals going for the conquerors !" 

He was surprised to note, however, 
that the Japanese escort and their 
sergeant did not look like beaten men. 
They grinned. They whispered among 
themselves and nudged each other 
meaningly. 

Reason for their good spirits was 
soonclear. The third event was hurdle 
racing. The way the wiry little Japs 
skimmed over the line of hurdles made 
the British watchers gape. 

They beat the Royal 
easily. 

The high-jump came next and again 
the honours went to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. It was now Tom Bennet’s 
turn to look miserable. Mike was 
not so cheery either. 

“We've each of us got two events, 
boys!” he reminded the others. 
“We'll have to pull our socks up! 
Who'd have thought these little fellows 
had so much spring in them ?” 

The excitement was intense. There 
were more loud yells when the British 
Marines proceeded to win the long- 
jump by a narrow margin. 

Spirits rose again—but not for 
long. The Japanese pulled off a 
surprise victory. “They won the 
weight-throwing. Mike was taken aback 
by the strength of his opponents. 

The throw by the leader of the Jap 
team was fully five yards further than 
the best effort by the Britishers. 

Six events had now been decided. 
The two sets of Marines were all 
square. One event remained. Pearler 
Tom Bennet was speechless. 

“' The final event is all-in wrestling !"" 
the Thunderbolt's commander bawled 
through his megaphone. “‘ Sergeant 
Mike Malone of the British Marines 
has been selected to fight with Sergeant 
Yosta of the Japanese Marines. This 
is the deciding contest !" 

“You've got to win, sergeant!" 
Mike’s companions urged.‘ You'll 
have to be wide awake! That Jap 
sergeant looks tough!’ 

“T suppose I can use my fists in all- 
in wrestling ?"’ muttered Mike as he 
clenched his mighty mitts—mitts 
which no man had so far withstood. 
“That sergeant doesn’t know what’s 
coming to him !”" 

He soon noticed, however, that the 
Japanese Marines were looking con- 
fident. They were laughing away to 
themselves. A broad grin wreathed 
the yellow features of Sergeant Yosta. 

Sergeant Mike was not dismayed, 
but he felt puzzled by the Japs’ 
optimism. 

The burly Sergeant Yosta now began 
to peel off his coat and vest. Mike 
saw his barrel-like chest. He saw 
arms that were like young trees. 

But it was not the Japanese 
sergeant’s muscles that made Mike 
blink. It was what hung from his 
neck. It was a large silver medal, 
gleaming on a cord of silk. 

“ What a beauty !"" murmured Mike. 

It was the finest medal he had ever 
set eyes on. It was as big as a saucer, 
with rich Oriental engraving on it. 

“How did you come to win the 


Marines 









fine medal, mate?” the  Irish- 
man called, stepping over to his 
opponent. ‘‘ Begorrah, it’s as big as 


all five of mine put together !” 

‘Honourable medal was presented 
to me for wrestling !"’ grinned back 
Sergeant Yosta, his black eyes peering 
into Mike's face. 
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“Our sergeant won it for being the 
greatest ju-jitsu expert in Japan!” 
exclaimed another Marine. 

Mike gaped. He felt as if he had 
been hit in the stomach with a well- 
aimed brick. 

The reason for the Japs’ optimism 
was now clear. They had in their 
ranks a champion who had never 
met his match at wrestling ! 

It looked as if Mike would have little 
chance to use his iron fists. Before 
Mike had got over his first surprise, 
Sergeant Yosta began to smear his 
legs, arms and body with oil. His 
idea was to make his skin so slippery 
that he could wriggle out of the 
strongest hold. 

“ Bejabers, it’s not to be so easy 
after all!’’ grunted Mike to himself. 

A word from the British com- 
mander and the two opponents stood 
facing each other on the hot sand. 
On three sides was a wall of excited 
faces. The fourth side, looking down 
to the sea, was left open to give the 
crews of both destroyers a chance to 
see the fight. 

Mike noticed that his thick-set 
opponent had removed his medal 
and placed it in his folded-up tunic. 

“ Ready ?”” repeated the Thunder- 
bolt’s commander. ‘ No holds barred ! 
‘The man to hold his opponent down for 
ten seconds wins !”’ : 

Mike and the Jap nodded grimly. 
The British commander jumped back. 

“ Right !’’ he shouted. 

The two fighters sprang at each other 
like tigers. Mike banked on landing 
one of his sledge-hammer punches and 
getting a grip on that slimy body 
somehow. As he sprang, he let fly 
at the Jap’s jaw. 

That slashing 
ended everything, had it landed. 
Sergeant Yosta, however, ducked 
with uncanny speed. Up shot his 
hands to seize Mike's wrist. The Jap 
whirled round. He tugged Mike's 
arm across his shoulder. He heaved. 
There was a yell from the crowd as 
Mike flew across his opponent’s back 
and crashed heavily to the ground. 
The Jap was on him in a flash. 

“Mike's down!"’ groaned 
Bri Marines. 

Before Yosta could get a hold, 
however, Mike brought up his knees 
sharply. They caught the Jap in the 
stomach. At the same moment, the 
Irishman grabbed at his shoulders. 

The oily skin, however, gave no 
hold to his fingers. Mike had intended 
getting Yosta on his back. Instead, 
the thrust of the knees sent the Jap 
shooting forward head first. But he 
did not fall. 

Like an acrobat he somersaulted 
and landed on his feet. Mike was now 
up again, too. 

Suddenly a terrific shout burst 
from the British Marines. 

“Mike's got him!’’ they yelled. 
" Bravo !"" 

Mike had leapt in head-down, and 
flung his brawny arms round the 
shorter man's waist. In one and the 
same movement, he slipped his right 
foot behind the Jap. 

Sergeant Yosta was not to be 
tripped, however. He twisted like a 
mighty snake. His oiled body slid 
through Mike’s crushing grip. He 
punched out at Mike as he broke 
away. 

The British Marine met the punch 
with his leather-hard left. The Jap 
grunted. He wondered if he had hit a 
rock! A jarring pain ran up his arm. 
His knuckles felt as if -they were 
shattered. 7 

Before Yosta could recover, Mike 
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had butted him under the chin. Down 
on the sand the two crashed together. 

Over and over they rolled, clutching 
fiercely at each other. Mike had half- 
stunned his tough little opponent. He 
could not take advantage, however, 
by gaining a hold on the slippery skin. 
He felt as if he were trying to handle 
a giant eel. 

The Jap was recovering. Suddenly, 
Mike felt his arms pinned to his sides. 
It was a ju-jitsu hold. It gave Yosta 
time to recover his own strength. 

“Break free, sergeant !'’ howled 
Bennet and the British Marines. 
“ Break free |" 

Mike strove to obey. His powerful 
muscles cracked as he struggled this 
way and that, At last he managed to 
get one arm free. With it he jabbed 
at that grinning, yellow face. The 
blow was cleverly beaten aside. Next 
thing Mike knew, his legs were locked 
in those of the Jap. 

Five minutes of terrific fighting 
followed. The watchers had never 
been so thrilled in their lives. One 
moment Mike would be on top, the 
next the Jap would hold the upper 
hand. 

The amazing ju-jitsu tricks of the 
Jap sergeant had Mike in knots at 
times. Gamely the Irishman battered 
at the Jap’s hands, however. 

For Yosta it was like being struck 
with chunks of flint. Several times the 
Jap grunted with pain as he was forced 
to relax his hold. He became furious. 

A wild yell filled the air as the Jap 
twisted suddenly and got Mike on to 
his back. He grinned as he sat on the 
Britisher’s legs and pinned him to the 
ground. 

“A fall!” howled the Jap Marines 
excitedly, 

But the Jap could not keep his hold. 
His hands were bruised and_ sore. 
Mike managed to kick him off. He 
leapt to his feet. He ducked and 
secured the Jap’s head under one 
arm. A crashing blow caught Yosta 
just below the ribs. 

The Japanese groaned. Exhausted 
and winded, he struggled weakly. 
Mike was breathing heavily as he 
held him down. Yosta was counted 
out. 

The cheering was terrific. Mike rose, 
bruised and bleeding, but grinning 
in triumph. 

Minutes later, the stocky Sergeant 
Yosta staggered to his feet. He was 
still in a daze. He groaned when he . 
heard the result. But he took it 
well. Grinning through his bruises, 
he went over to his tunic. He beni 
down and picked out the large silver 
medal. 

Gravely, he beckoned Mike to him 
and draped the cord around his neck. 

“For me ?”’ gasped Mike in amaze- 
ment. 

“You won honourable victory !"' 
said the Jap sergeant, with a polite 
bow. 

The cheering was louder than ever. 
British Marines joined with Japanese 
in applauding. 

Mike was delighted. 
thanked the sergeant. 

“ Begorrah !"" he exclaimed, as he 
studied the shining silver disc. “I’m 
three up on Pat now !” 

No less pleased was the English 
pearler, Tom Bennet. He was soon 
to see the Jap pearling steamer 
escorted out to sea by the British and 
Jap destroyers. 

Again he could haul up his oysters 
in peace. 

Brrr! It's cold! Mike’s on a job in 
the Arctic next week, But this yarn’s 
as hot as ever! 


Warmly he 
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LACK MASK stood perfectly still 

behind some clothes hanging in 

the cupboard of Tom Newton's bed- 

room. Out on the landing, one of 

the Chicago detectives was turning 

the handle of the bedroom door, with 
Tom standing beside him. 

Across on the other side of the 
landing, Professor Turner, Tom's 
grandfather, stood in the doorway 
of the huge room known as the 
museum, a bewildered look on his 
face, 

“Dear, dear ! 
he murmured. 

Then, in his usual absent-minded 
manner, he went back into the 
museum, and promptly forgot that 
there were police in the house. 

“What's the idea of going into my 
bedroom ?”’ demanded Tom, his heart 
- beating madly, for he had helped 
Black Mask hide in the room. 

“We've got to look for that guy 
Warren, son,” replied the police chiet. 

Only a very few people knew that 
Dave Warren was Black Mask, and 
young Tom Newton was one of them. 
In Chicago, Black Mask was looked 
upon as a public enemy, although he 
had never used a gun except in self- 
defence and the only persons he had 
robbed were gangsters. 

Tom’s father was a police captain, 
but he was believed to be dead, and 
the boy was accustomed to talking 
to members of the force. 

“* Ah, shucks !’” he exclaimed, push- 
ing past the detective as the man 
opened the door, ‘‘See for yourself, 
and then beat it—I’'ve got to change 
my pants,” 

Then he did a risky thing, but the 
very riskiness of it made it clever. 
He deliberately opened the door of 
the cupboard, but he spoke again 
before he turned the handle of the 
door, 

““You wouldn’t push around in 
our house like this if my dad was 
here,” he said. ‘ You've been told 
that Mr Warren went out,” 

Dave could hear every word, and 
he knew that he was meant to, 
guessed what Tom was up to when 
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he heard the cupboard door being 





opened, and he crouched behind a 
ing-gown that reached to the 





floor, 

The boy deliberately felt the clothes 
in the cupboard, and then selected a 
pair of trousers. 

The police searched around, and 
then went from the room, without 
attempting to look in the cupboard. 
Naturally they thought that Tom 
would have shouted if there had been 
anyone hidden in it, 

Twenty minutes later, the cops 
Jeft the house. Not until then did 
Dave come out from the cupboard. 

He saw Tom peering through: the 
window, looking down into the street, 
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and he waited until the boy turned 
his head, . 

“Thanks, Tom!” he said. ‘‘ That 
was a mighty cute idea of yours, 
opening the cupboard.” 

“The copsare still outside,” declared 
the boy. “They're watching the 
house.”” 

“T guessed that they might, son, 
so I’ve thought of an idea, Feeling 
sore with me, now that you've found 
out who I am?” 

“You might have told me,” replied 
Tom. ‘‘We were pals, and you 
could have trusted me, You just 
made friends with grandpop and got 
him to invite you to stay here so that 
you could use our house as a hide 
out.” 

"You're right, Tom !"’ replied Dave 
“Maybe if you knew more about 
swhat's been happening, you wouldn't 
feel. so sore.” 

“*T know you saved my life,” said 


‘Yom, “and I’m paying back as well 
as I can.” 


‘Okay, son, Now I want you to 
do me another favour, Listen |’’ said 
Dave, 


Then he begau to speak of a very 
large case containing curios which 
the professor had packed, ready to 
be taken by road to the Chicago 
museum. 

Five minutes later, Black Mask and 
Tom had unpacked this case. Then 
Dave climbed in, and Tom fixed the 
lid in place again, in such a manner 
that it could be opened from the 
inside. Then Tom hid the former 
contents, 

Half an hour passed by, and the 
van ordered by the professor arrived. 
Two men came upstairs and began to 
carry the case down, Tom watching, 
his heart thumping madly again. 

The professor followed the men 
down the stairs, telling them to be 
very careful, saying that the curios 
inside were fragile. 

Tom’s mother was in the hall, and 
she smiled at her fussy old father, 
though her eyes were sad, for the loss 
of her husband had almost broken 
her heart. 

‘‘Has Mr Warren come back yet 2?” 
asked the professor. ‘I want to 
talk to him directly he comes in.” 

At that very moment Dave was 
going out, hidden in the big case, 
and Tom's heart missed several 
beats as he saw the two watching 
policemen walk across. 

‘“ What’s in that box ?” they asked. 

‘Are you interested?" said the 
old professor, with a beaming smile. 
“Come along inside and we'll have a 
nice long talk about it. In that case 
is pottery and other articles dating 
back to the days of Kippopoli, 
Emperor of the Xephnyceans.” 

The two policemen grinned at each 
other, and walked off, while Dave, 
in his queer hiding-place, was lifted 
into the van, which drove away 
quickly. 

Dusk was falling, and darkness set 
in before the van reached the out- 
skirts of the city. The two men sat 
up, in front, and neither heard any- 
thing of what went on inside the 
vehicle. 
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Dave clambered noiselessly out of 
the big case, and replaced the lid. 
In the darkness he dropped like a 
shadow from the back of the van, 
and was quickly swallowed up in the 
gloom of a narrow side lane. 

He knew perfectly well that it 
would be a lot better for his health 
if he left Chicago for good, for the 
whole police force was hunting for 
him, and so were all the members 
of Diamond Dean’s gang. 

But instead, Dave was deliberately 
planning to enter Diamond Dean's 
headquarters again. He knew that 
Tom’s father, Captain Newton, was a 
prisoner there. 

He had not told Tom or Mrs Newton 
that the captain was alive, because 
he guessed that nothing would stop 
them telling the police.. That would 
mean a raid on the gang headquarters 
and, out of revenge, the gang would 
murder Captain Newton, 

Already Dave had tried to bring 
about the rescue, and had nearly lost 


his life. He had got into the gang 
headquarters, but had had to bolt 
before he had even located the 


captain’s prison, 

But this time he was going to work 
in a very different manner. He hoped 
to walk openly into the gang head- 
quarters, as if he was one of Dean's 
men—a gangster known as Limpy. 
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LACK MASK’S first task was to 
get hold of Limpy. He knew 
that Limpy had a room in an old 
building near the shore of Lake 
Michigan. 

Dave and the gangster were much 
about the same height and build, 
and with a little make-up, Dave 
believed that he could make himself 
look sufficiently like Limpy to be 
mistaken for him. 

He had to make his plans quickly, 
and he entered a dimly-lit restaurant 
near the lake shore and ordered black 
coffee, 

Dave sipped his coffee, growing 
anxious as the minutes fled, for he 
still had not thought out a plan that 
was likely to succeed. 

Then he became aware of the fact 
that a man at the next table was 
watching him. From under his eye- 
lashes Dave studied this man, who 
was dressed as a sailor. 

Presently the man stood up and 
then stepped nearer Dave, whose 
right hand gripped a hidden automatic. 

“Hunting a job, buddy ?” asked 
the sailor. 

“ What’s on your mind ?” grunted 
Dave. 

“ Well, I’m needing hands,” replied 
the man, and then explained that he 
was skipper of a small trading vessel 
which was sailing in an hour's time. 

“Nothing doing,” muttered Dave. 

“Do you know any guy -wanting 
a job?” demanded the | skipper. 
“Gosh, I’ve just got to get some- 
body, and I don’t care how.” 

“You don’t care how ?” repeated 
Black Mask in a whisper. “ Say, 
I might find you a feller, if you didn’t 
ask any questions.” 

“It’s a bet |” muttered the skipper. 
“Five dollars for yourself, and no 
questions.” 

“Let’s get moving !” said Dave. 

He went out with the skipper, and 
was shown the ship, which was moored 
to a dark quay. 

“Maybe I can find you a guy,” 
muttered Black Mask. ‘' Wait!” 

Chance had furnished Dave with 
the plan he had been trying to think 
out, but it all depended on whether 
he could get hold of Limpy quickly. 

Like a shadow he slid through 
the darkness until he reached the old 
house in which Limpy lodged. A 
grin twisted his lips as he stole up the 
stairs and saw a thin line of light coming 
from under the door of the man’s 
room, 

Dave knew some of the gang 
signals. He tapped softly on the door 
three times, and Limpy answered 
by promptly opening the door. 

He was going to ask a question, 
put he became silent, because he felt 
a gun jabbed:into his ribs. 

“Walk!” whispered Dave. “ And 
do it as if you liked it. There’s a 
silencer on this gun.” 

Believing that he might be shot, 
the gangster went down the stairs with 
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Dave, whose face was hidden in the 
shadow of his soft cap. 

“This is Black Mask talking !” 
he said softly, as they made their way 
along the dark street leading to the 
waterside. 

Limpy shivered, but did not dare 
make any sound or try to break away. 
The pressure of the gun in his ribs 
and the fact that he was walking 
with Black Mask filled him with a cold 
fear. 

Soon they were able to see the dark 
water of Lake Michigan, and Dave 
steered his companion towards the 
ship. 

“Listen, Limpy, we’re going for a 
ride,” he said softly, ‘‘ but not the 
sort you expect." 

The gangster opened his mouth to 
ask a question, but the only sound that 
escaped his lips was a faint groan, 
for Dave suddenly hit him behind 
the ear with the butt of his gun. 

Limpy was knocked unconscious, 
Dave grabbed him before he could 
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drop, and held him upright, lifting” 


his feet off the ground. 

Two minutes later he reached the 
gangway leading on to the ship, and 
he whistled softly In another two 
minutes he was hurrying away, with 
five dollars in his pocket, while Limpy 
had been carried down to a cabin. 

Dave did not go far before he halted. 
Then he waited in the darkness, 
and heard the ship moving away from 
the quay. 

Presently Black Mask was back 
in the old house. Quite coolly he 
entered Limpy’s room, shut and locked 
the door, and then set to work with 
his make-up box. 

Limpy wore little side whiskers, 
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and Dave carefully gummed on a pair, 
and quickly touched in some artistic 
lines on his face, adding ten years to 
his appearance. 

Suddenly, as he was studying his 
reflection in a glass, he heard the gang 
signal on the door, and he caught’ his 
breath. But he did not hesitate, 
though his right hand was ready for 
his lightning draw, if it were needed. 

He opened the door a little way, his 
face in the shadow of an old hat be- 
longing to Limpy. He had found it 
in the room. 

The light shone out on to the face 
of one of Diamond Dean's men. Dave's 
luck was right in, for the caller was a 
gangster known as Dopey, a big brute 
of a man who was extremely stupid. 

** Saw your light, Limpy,”” he said. 
“You coming along ?” 

“Yeah!” replied Dave, cleverly 
imitating Limpy’s rather husky voice. 
“Did you think I needed fetching ?” 

He moved slightly, so that more of 
the light could shine on his face. 
This was the testing time, and Dave 
waited anxiously, his hand on his 
hidden gun, watching Dopey’s rather 
vacant-loo! There was no 
sign of 

pe! 




















!” said Dave. 
grunted Dopey. 

Dave blew out the light, and limped 
down the stairs in imitation of the 
movements of the man he had sent 
for a ride on the ship. 

“What's on to-night ?” he asked, 
when they were out in the dark street. 

“T dunno,” Ss Dopey in 
grumbling tones. Nobody ever tells 
me anything. The meeting is for 
eleven o'clock, but you know that.” 

“Yeah !" grunted Dave. 

So a gang meeting had been called 
for eleven o'clock to-night! That 
wasn't so good. It meant that Dave 
would be in the hide-out when all 
the gang was there. A glance at his 
luminous wrist-watch showed him that 
it was only a few minutes past ten. 

“Where did you get the watch, 
Limpy ?” asked Dopey. “Didn't 
know you had one of these things.” 

Dave cursed himself. With anyone 
less dumb than Dopey this might have 
been a bad slip-up. 

“ Only got it to-night,” he chuckled. 
‘T beaned a guy, and now he ain't 
got it.” 

“Haw! Haw! Haw langhed 
Dopey. “ Did you croak him ?” 

* Maybe !” replied Dave. “ I didn’t 


























wait to ask him if he feeling 
well.” 

“He couldn’t have told you if 
you'd croaked him,” said Dopey, 





after thinking hard. 

Gosh, 1 never thought of that,” 
Dave said drily. ‘You sure think 
things out.” 

“Yeah, I'm a wise guy,” remarked 
the gangster proudly. 

Black Mask was purposely keeping 
up the conversation in order to test 
his powers of imitating Limpy’s 
husky voice, and he was highly pleased 
with the result. But he had to remem- 
ber Dopey's lack of brains. He knew 
that he would have to be far more on 
his guard with other men in the 
gang. 

“What about going along and tor- 
turing Cap Newton?” he said, when 
they were close to the old warehouse in 
which was the gang’s headquarters. 

“Yeah, that would be fun,”’ agreed 
Dopey. *“* We'll do that, pal.” 

“ But just you and me,” muttered 
Dave. ‘We don’t need any other 
guy helping.” 
Dopey agreed. 











Little did he know 


Because he is full of airs. 


that Black Mask was merely wanting 
to know where Captain Newton was 
imprisoned. 

nel 
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testes eee 
OW they were in the dark doorway, 
and Dave let Dopey take the 
lead. The gangster tapped out the 
signal, the door slid open, a light shone 
on his face, and Dopey nodded to 
the unseen guard 
“Me and Limpy,”’ he said. 





“Get a move on, can’t you 2?” 
grunted Dave, pushing Dopey in the 
back. ‘Stop filling up the door- 
way. 


In this manner he stumbled after 
his companion, and escaped some of 
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Captain Newton was tied hand 
and foot, and adhesive plaster was 








bound over his mouth. He looked 
dreadfully pale and worn, and a 
wave of hot anger travelled over 
Dave. He knew that Tom's father 





had been tortured by the gang. 

“Gosh, I forget he couldn't make 
any noise,” muttered Dopey. ‘ There 
ain't a lot of fun if you can't hear a 
guy groaning.” 

The captain stared up and a look 
of bitter scorn appeared on his face 
when he saw Dave. 

Black Mask had to fight hard 
against the temptation to knock 
Dopey out and attempt the rescue 
now. 

But he knew that more preparation 
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the bright light, guessing that the 
doorkeeper would watch Dopey, who 
had nearly fallen over. The trick 


worked, and Dave chuckled to himself 
as he heard Dopey cursing. 

The doorkeeper grinned, and hardly 
glanced at Dav ccepting him at once 
as Limpy. Now Dave and Dopey 
were in a long pass: 

“Come on while we've got time,” 
whispered Black Mask. ‘‘ Let's go 
and have some fun with Cap Newton.” 












ure !’ agreed Dopey. 
He led the way  ansuspiciously, 
climbing a flight of stairs, then 


turning away along a side passage. 
From other parts of the rambling old 
building came the murmur of men’s 
voices. But Dave and Dopey met 
no one until they reached a door, 
which the gangster opened with a 
key he took off a hook. 

A moment later, Dopey shone a 
torch and Dave was face to face 
with Tom's father. 


Chicago museum, and Tom nailed down the lid. 


He 


been 
this part of the gang headquarters 


was needed. had not in 


before. He must wait until he was 

able to see his way more clearly 
“You've said ‘it, Dopey!" he 

muttered huskily. “‘ There ain't no 





fun socking a guy who can’t make a 
song about it.” 
“Take off his plaster and I'll kick 





him in the stomach,” suggested 
Dopey. 
“ Better forget it,” said Dave, 


managing to speak as if he regretted 
giving up the idea of beating up the 


prisoner. ‘Come on, let’s go.” 
“But we ain't had no fun!" 
muttered Dopey. 
“I've been thinking. The boss 
might get angry,’’ Dave said. “ Let's 
wait a bit and come back later. 


We'll make the guy squirm then.” 
“ Okay!” agreed Dopey. 


Make sure of reading the final instal- 
ment of this great yarn by ordering 
next week's “ Rover” now! 
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{Continued from Page 19¢_ 


wire entanglements that encircled 
the place. 

Roy drove straight at these, and 
the same thought was in the minds of 
all three men within the great steel 
ball—were those entanglements elec- 
trified ? 

They were soon to know. With a 
hideous crunching, the  sixty-ton 
machine rolled over the outer rows of 
stakes and wires. Vivid sparks 
flashed out in all directions, some of 
them six feet in length. There was 
no doubt about the electrification of 
the wires. They were very heavily 
charged. 

But The Crusher was well insulated, 
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and the three Britishers suffered no 
harm. At full speed they continued 
towards the rows of Nazi planes which 


were being rushed out from the 
hangars. 
Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat! went half a 


dozen machine-guns from a nearby 
mound. 

The Nazis might as well have used 
pea-shooters. The tough outer casing 
of Britain's Secret Weapon would 
have withstood a shell, let alone a 
machine-gun bullet. 

A row of about thirty Messer- 
schmitts was now in the open. Pilots 
were hurriedly scrambling into their 
flying clothes. 

Everything was being arranged for 
a@ quick take-off. The planes would 
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be safe in the 
ground. 

“ Here goes!" growled Roy_ Knox, 
and the great steel ball swivelled round. 

The Crusher ¢ ed speed... Forty, 
fifty, nearly sixty miles an: hour it was 
doing before it hit the first of the 
Nazi planes. 

There was a crunching and snapping 
of wood and metal work, It was just 
as though a steam-roller had gone 
over a walnut, 

Crunch! The plane collapsed in a 
shapeless mass, and almost’ before the 
pieces. had settled, The Crusher was 
bowling over the next one. 


air, but not on the 
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It's a colossal story, isn’t it, boys? 
Order. your copy of mext week's 


“ Rover now, and be sure of reading 
how The Crusher is trapped by the 
Nazis! 
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